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China is the European Middle Ages made visible. All the 
cities are walled and the walls are kept in a condition for use. 
The streets are narrow, crooked, poorly paved, filthy, and mal- 
odorous. There is no public lighting, and until recent years there 
was no force to maintain public order. The people use raw river 
water brought to them in buckets by regular water carriers. 
System of public sewage there is none; but the cultivators are so 
eager for fertilizer that in the early morning they penetrate to 
every street and lane and by nine o'clock they have removed from 
every house that which the wasteful West casts into its sewers. 
Most of the houses are low and mean and the windows are few, 
small, and unglazed. Until American kerosene began to pene- 
trate the Empire the common source of light was a bit of cotton 
wick hanging over the edge of an iron cup containing rape seed 
oil. Pasture there is none and little fruit is grown; for the pro- 
duction of the staples of human food has the first claim on the 
soil. Lumber is too dear to be used freely in building. Coal is 
largely neglected and charcoal is the chief fuel. 

The handicraft stage prevails, machinery is unknown, and I 
have never seen in China a windmill. Waterpowers are used, 
but only for grinding. The exchange of bulky commodities is 
slight and the people of one province may be starving while in 
the neighboring province there is food a-plenty. On the road to 
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Shansi I met on the way to distant markets cartloads of salt, 
paper, wool, hides, cotton, tobacco, licorice, oil, and flour. Coal, 
charcoal, locust wood, wheat, and millet were bound for nearer 
markets. A few miles from the pit’s mouth I found good lump 
coal selling at $0.80 a ton; while a hundred miles away the same 
coal was selling for $5.60. The cost of carting was $0.04% a 
ton. 

There is little provision for the unfortunate, and the cripple 
or the leper begs his bread by the roadside. After the sheaves 
have been gathered in, poor widows and children spread over the 
stubble fields and glean the heads of wheat the rakes have missed. 
There are professional beggars, united in strong guilds, who 
blackmail the reluctant shopkeeper into giving by keeping up such 
a din in front of his shop that no customer will enter. Until 
the new system started six years ago, there were no free common 
schools. Not over one man in ten can read, and less than one 
woman in a hundred. The masses believe in witchcraft and evil 
eye, and, while normally very peaceable, may, when goaded by 
superstitious fear, form fanatical and cruel mobs as did our 
forefathers in the Middle Ages. Until recently newspapers were 
wanting, there was no real public opinion and no participation 
whatsoever of the people in government. In order to impose 
a check upon the rulers in the interests of the people, the ancient 
sages taught that, while the ruler governs by the will of heaven, 
the rising of his people is a sure sign that Heaven’s mandate has 
been withdrawn. Insurrection, therefore, was taught as a sacred 
right of the people—a doctrine more productive of disorder and 
woe than aii the errors democracies have ever committed. 

The analogy with the Middle Ages should not, however, be 
pressed too far. To our Middle Ages were unknown such 
features of China as a purely secular learning, competitive civil 
service examinations, ancestor worship, the patriarchal family, 
parental control of matrimony, the system of mutual responsi- 
bility, and direct. imperial administration. On the other hand, 
contemporary China knows nothing of such mediaevalisms as 
feudalism, the manor, heriditary caste, ecclesiasticism, the re- 
ligious orders, chivalry, and the passion for the chase. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


To the sociologic eye, the most outstanding thing in the Far 
East is the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence. 
Evidences of it are seen in an intensive farming carried on by 
hand implements rather than the plow, in the measures taken to 
recover the fertile elements washed from the soil, in the eager 
and instant appropriation of everything of fertilizing value, in 
the impressive fashion in which the landscape has been carved, 
molded, and terraced as if by giant hands, in the completeness 
of utilization that has carried the fields right up to the crest of 
the mountains, in some cases, five thousand feet above the floor 
of the valley, in the elimination of most domestic animals save 
the scavengers, such as pigs and fowl, in the simplicity of the diet 
of the common people, and the retention therein of coarse or 
even repulsive food elements. Secondary consequences of popu- 
lation pressure are the very small proportion of well-to-do or 
rich families, the cheapness of human labor, the low standard of 
comfort, the squalor of the habitations of the cultivators, the 
waste of health and life in such undermining occupations as that 
of the ricksha runner, the chair bearer, the porter, and the tread- 
mill coolie, the early age at which boys are turned to account, 
the smallness of the funds available for philanthropy, the ex- 
posure of female infants, the callousness to human suffering 
shown by a people so hard pressed that they cannot indulge 
in sympathy or generosity, the solidarity that prevails in 
those mutual aid associations—family, clan, or guild—that tide 
the individual over crises in his life, and a religious materialism 
that prompts worship in the frank hope of deriving worldly 
benefit from the favor of the gods. 

The population pressure is not due to the niggardliness of the 
soil, the sloth or stupidity of the people, the prevalence of waste- 
ful vices, the oppression of government, or the exploitation of 
landlord or capitalist. Beyond all question, it is due to a family 
system that eliminates every prudential check on multiplication. 
The Chinese imagine that unless twice a year his male descend- 
ants offer paper money at his grave a man’s spirit wanders for- 
lorn about the spirit world begging its rice. It is therefore the 
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pitch of recklessness for a man to neglect to leave male children, 
and enough of them to allow for mischance and death. More- 
over, as it is a father’s prerogative to make matches for his 
children, and as life is not for long in China, the prudent man 
secures a wife for his son as soon as that son is of the proper 
marrying age, i.e., twenty or twenty-one. To delay beyond 
that time is considered dangerous because the youth’s ungratified 
sex impulses may drive him into vicious courses. The average 
age of the bride appears to be sixteen or seventeen years. In 
some provinces it was until recently as low as fourteen or fifteen. 
Nearly all the fertile years are passed in wedlock and there are 
no spinsters. All girls marry save those recruited young for 
prostitution, so that a very large proportion of the potential 
fecundity of the female population is actualized. 

There is no feeling that a young man should refrain from 
marriage until he is able to support a wife. It is his parents’ 
affair, not his. When the proper time comes a wife is provided 
and a couple live with his parents until he is launched in life. 
Owing to the exposure of female infants and the contingent of 
prostitutes there are not enough women to go around. The 
result is that there is a bride price, and those too poor to pay it 
must go without wives. In China the element that does not re- 
produce itself is not, as with us, the most successful, but pre- 
cisely that class of poorly paid or thriftless which presumably 
is least likely to contribute valuable qualities to the next gen- 
eration. 

Inasmuch as the population of China, which grew from a 
hundred millions in 1700 to over four hundred millions in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, seems to have become virtually 
stationary during the last sixty years, the mortality of China 
somehow contrives to balance the enormous fecundity. The ad- 
justment comes about partly through a higher mortality at every 
age and adult life term shortened by say fifteen years, but chiefly 
through the enormous loss of infants. There are no statistics 
collected within the empire, but the peepholes into a Chinese 
population we obtain through the figures the Japanese collect 
in Formosa and the British in Hongkong reveal that half of 
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those born do not live beyond the first half-year and 75 per 
cent to 85 per cent are dead before the end of the second year. 
sesides the unspeakable ignorance and superstition of mothers 
there are certain ultimate consequences of Chinese poverty—viz., 
exposure of female infants, the absence of milk, neglect, insuffi- 
cient food, overcrowding, contagious infantile diseases—which 
bear with relentless severity on child life and thus bring about 
a readjustment of numbers in the early years. Thanks to this, 
the strain is less on the adults, the majority get a sufliciency of 
coarse food, and in normal seasons, the people of China are 
fairly well nourished. 


THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 


Out of ten European children, three will die by the end of 
their second year. Out of ten Chinese children in China, these 
three will die and four or five more besides. If the ten white 
children and the ten yellow children are equal in physical stamina, 
then the three surviving yellow children ought to possess a 
tougher constitution than the seven surviving white children. 
The four of these survivors that would have perished under 
Oriental conditions of life certainly do not match in vitality the 
three that could have endured even these conditions. If now, 
for some generations, the whites have been subjected to a less 
relentless and searching mortality than the Chinese, it would be 
reasonable to expect the Chinese to exhibit a tougher physique 
than the whites. With this in mind I questioned thirty-six phy- 
sicians practicing in China, usually at mission or government 
hospitals, regarding the recovery of their Chinese patients from 
injuries, from surgical operations, and from diseases. Only 
three failed to notice any difference between the response of the 
Chinese constitution and that of the white man’s constitution. 
Two of these had practiced twenty-five years in China and I 
think their recollections of their brief practice among whites had 
become too faint to give them a term of comparison. The third 
had found the rude and simple peasantry of Thuringia quite as 
tough as the Chinese. From the rest I gathered that the Chinese 
recover oftener from desperate injuries and surgical opera- 
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tions, that they recover more quickly, that the loss in little, poorly 
equipped semi-aseptic hospitals in China is not greater than in 
the first-class hospitals of the West, that there is less surgical 
shock, that nervous chill is rarer, that the Chinese are less sensi- 
tive to pain, that they pass under the influence of chloroform 
more easily and come out from it without after-nausea. that they 
recover better from high fevers, though not from long fevers, 
that with them typhoid fever is rare and smallpox is a jest, that 
the Chinese resist infections that will kill a white man, and re- 
cover from blood-poisoning or tetanus after they have been 
given up. Furthermore, they can stand longer hours of toil, less 
sleep, and worse air for a longer time than the white man can. 

Unfortunately for the interesting generalization that seemed 
just about to emerge I found that about half of the physicians 
attribute this superior showing to wholesome manner of life 
rather than to greater congenital vitality. They go off so easily 
under chloroform because they have never used alcohol. Theit 
superior resistance to fevers and to infections is attributed to 
their vegetable diet. Their stoical enduring of painful operations 
to their ignorance of what is coming and to their lack of antici- 
pative imagination. If the women of the sampan bear children 
with such amazing ease that Doctor Swan of Canton has more 
than once waited a quarter or a half an hour till the sampan 
woman could bear a child before rowing him across the river, 
it is because of their simple diet, bodily labor, and life in the open 
air. It is pointed out that the rich, meat-eating, wine-bibbing 
Chinese show little of the toughness of the common people, but, 
on the contrary, become assimilated to the white man. 

The best conclusion I can reach is that part of the difference 
between the reaction of the white man and that of the yellow is 
due to heredity, and part to diet and manner of life. 


THE MENTAL CONSTITUTION 


I questioned forty-odd persons, who as seasoned mission- 
aries or educators may be presumed to know the “feel” of the 
Chinese mind, as to the native intellectual power of the yellow 
Seven out of eight considered 


race as compared with the white. 
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them the peers of the whites. The educators observed that their 
pupils have wonderful memory power and even in physics or 
mathematics attempt to rely on memorizing rather than reason- 
ing. They react less to teacher and textbook than do our stu- 
dents, and are apt to regard the microscopic slides, the cabinet 
specimens, or the experiment as the illustration rather than the 
source of the law. These shortcomings, however, are by most 
teachers attributed to the early surroundings of the youth and 
to the defective elementary and grammar-school training upon 
which the Western teacher must build. The impression left on 
my mind by the evidence I was able to gather is that if you mark 
the white race 100 on a scale of which the lowest races consti- 
tute the zero, the Chinese are certainly not lower than 85 and 
are quite possibly entitled to a mark of 100. It will be yet some 
time before there are many Chinese equipped with as sound 
a training and working under as powerful stimuli as conspire 
to produce the present intellectual output of our race. Until 
the more precise comparison can be made the only safe thing to 
do is to rate the Chinese as the peers of the white men in in- 
tellect. Perhaps we should prepare our minds for the point of 
view expressed by an eminent sinologue when he said to me: 
“Most of us who have been out here twenty-five years or more 
come to feel that the yellow race is the normal human type while 
the white race is a sport.” 


THE FAMILY 


Two assumptions give the key to the structure of the Chinese 
family, namely, the superiority of the male over the female, and 
the superiority of the old over the young. Each of these limits 
and mitigates the other. Till she has a son, the lot of the female 
is not unlike that of other Oriental women, but with motherhood 
she rises to a higher position and her status and authority with 
respect to her grown sons and grandsons is enviable. In law, 
ethics, and current public opinion, the position of the parent with 
respect to his grown children is distinctly stronger than with us; 
and in my judgment, the relation makes for happiness. A man’s 
sons are his old-age pension. Daughters, since they merge into 
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their husband's family, are practically lost to their parents, but 
the more sons a couple have, the better provided they are for their 
old age. I recall a teacher of forty with a family of his own, 
who every month hands his salary over to his father who returns 
to him what he deems proper. I was greatly struck by the serene, 
benign expression on the faces of the old farmers. Their brows 
were free from the wrinkles of worry, and black care seemed to 
haunt them less than it does our own elderly farmers. At best, 
old age is none too happy, and I believe that the preference and 
deference that sons are bound to show their parents is more 
easement to the parents than it is a burden to the sons. I feel 
that among Americans individualism within the family has gone 
too far for happiness and that we could learn from the Chinese. 

On the other hand, the Chinese have made a great mistake 
in their excessive subordination of girls and women. Regarding 
the universe us balanced between the principle of good and the 
principle of evil, Yang and Yin, they identify the female with the 
Yin principle in the human species. Woman is to man what our 
forefathers thought that Eve was to Adam, the temptress and 
corrupter. Women must therefore be subordinated, for anything 
approaching equality of the sexes would wreck society. Very 
few girls receive any schooling, and women have not the least 
share either direct or indirect in guiding public affairs or in 
molding institutions which affect them quite as much as the 
men. Tl oot-binding, which still cripples a hundred million fe- 
males, greatly narrows the sphere within which woman moves. 
Excluded from all association with men, women have scarcely 
any access to any source of enlightenment. This dwarfing of 
the female half of the race results in certain serious social effects. 

First, women do not know how to discipline their children. 
Fitful and capricious, they spoil them and contribute nothing of 
value to the formation of moral character. 

Second, there being no possibility of women forming a com- 
mon opinion and reacting collectively, mothers have been com- 
pelled, in deference to a grotesque conventionality of male taste. 
to inflict upon their little daughters the agonies and disabilities 
of foot mutilation. 
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Third, for the same reason, the conserving, home-defending 
instincts of women have been entirely null in contending with 
the terrible ravages of the opium habit. If the women of the 
Far East had had opportunities to contend with opium as our 
American women have contended with alcoholism, the drug 
would never have made such terrible inroads. 

Fourth, the elimination of women from social life, so that 
parties, picnics, and feasts are exclusively men’s affairs, deprives 
each sex of the stimulus, interest, and charm of the other. To 
the resulting monotony and dreariness is to be attributed the 
strong tendency to find relief in opium smoking and gambling, 
everywhere the besetting vicés of the Chinese. 

The most striking instances I have ever met of the reaction 
of industrial opportunity upon the position of women is found 
in three districts in central Quangtung, where women can easily 
support themselves by silk winding. In these districts thousands 
of girls have for a long time maintained anti-matrimonial asso- 
ciations in which each member binds herself to leave her hus- 
band after the three days required by custom and return to her 
parents’ home. There she supports herself by her labor and 
does not return permanently to her husband at all unless a child 
is born. In vain have parents and magistrates sought to compel 
the girls to return to their wifely duty. The girls threaten to 
take opium or drown themselves and, if too hard pressed, they 
carry out their threat. This extraordinary revolt of young 
women against the hard lot of the Chinese wife seems to be 
spontaneous and unprompted by foreign influence. 


PRIVATE INTEREST AND PUBLIC INTEREST 


The mass of the people seem to be too primitive in their think- 
ing to distinguish a public interest apart from particular private 
interests. I found peasants flailing out their sheaves on the 
highway because it was more convenient thus to utilize the public 
road than to prepare a threshing-floor. I have seen half of the 
sixteen-foot main street of a great provincial capital occupied 
by the wheat that some householder had spread out to dry. The 
traffic squeezed itself into the remaining half of the street and 
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nobody protested against his encroachment. In Foochow the 
original width of the main artery of the city was twelve feet. 
But every shopkeeper has built his counter in front of his lot 
line. The stalls have lined the street with their crates and 
baskets of fish and vegetables. The artisans overflow into the 
street with their work benches and the final result is that the 
traffic filters painfully through a five- or six-foot passage, which 
would be yet more encroached on but for the fact that there must 
be room left for two sedan chairs to pass. 

On the mountain portion of the great paved highroad con- 
necting Peking with the Western Provinces I noticed that for a 
furlong in the neighborhood of each village the paving had disap- 
peared. I discovered at last that in every case the villagers had 
simply dug up the paving stones and used them to build pig pens 
or garden walls. Owing to these depredations, each year a hun- 
dred thousand loaded coolies go slipping and laboring miserably 
through these stretches of muck, and yet nothing is done. The 
private scheme is sacred and must be given the right of way no 
matter what the damage to the general public. For in Chinese 
eyes the private right is something distinct and clear-cut which 
each understands and sympathizes with, while the public right 
is not visualized at all or, in any case, commands no sympathy. 
If my next-door neighbor chooses to have a dramatic troupe per- 
form in front of his house, ergo, in front of my house too; if he 
makes the night clamorous with gongs and songs, I do not pro- 
test. It is all his affair. The whole neighborhood tolerates the 
shattering of its sleep because each imagines that some time, 
perhaps, he will want to have a festivity in front of his house. 

In general, it is a rule of action for a Chinaman never to 
interfere with another man’s game. If a man has gotten a graft 
or a monopoly, those who know of it do not expose him. It 
would be bad form and accounted malicious persecution ; besides, 
each bethinks himself that some day he may have a little game of 
his own. There is lack of that public spirit which in the West 
prompts men who have no private grievance to stand out against 
wrong and, at risk to themselves, fight for the interests of the 
unorganized public. 
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THE NEGLECT OF CONSERVATION 


In all directions one notes how the people suffer by neglecting 
to protect common interests against the greedy encroachments 
of individuals. In the valley of the Wei great quantities of trees 
are grown, while the adjacent mountains are bare. Instead of 
growing their fuel on the steeps, which are good for nothing 
else, the people have to grow it in the fields among their crops, 
because, the mountains being public land, there is no power to 
prevent the robbery of the pines that try to cover them. The 
telegraph wire is strung on crooked willow poles, while in an- 
other province lie rotting great piles of straight larch poles cut 
for the telegraph department. The roadside ditches are bailed 
out to get little fishes of a finger’s length, because what one does 
not take, another will. After a rain the main cartroad is a canal 
from which the water has no exit. The mule muscle wasted 
during a week in pulling carts through the quagmire would easily 
repair the road for a year. 

Slopes at an angle of forty or even forty-five degrees are 
cleared and opened up on the mountain side and, after a few 
crops of maize, the underlying rock is washed bare and the soil 
forms a bar in the muddy river a thousand feet below. The 
tumbling mountain torrents that once were emerald are ‘now 
turbid with the wash from the denuded mountain sides and in 
many cases square miles ‘of rich bottom land have been ruined 
by being covered several feet deep with a mantle of sand and 
gravel brought down by some side stream since the slopes began 
to be eroded. Such is the natural and inevitable result of letting 
private interests have full 'swing. A thousand years ago China 
could have been saved by conservation policy; today, after most 
of her natural beauty and much of her natural wealth has dis- 
appeared in the endeavor to sustain more human beings than 
the land was fitted to support, she needs a recuperation policy 
to build her up so far as she is not already hopelessly wrecked. 
For, indeed, wandering geologists tell me of districts in north- 
west China, once well peopled and tilled, where the mountains 
have been stripped of soil, the valleys have been made barren by 
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the wash from the mountains, and there is now not one family 
in four square miles. 


THE IDEOGRAPHIC LANGUAGE 

The use of several thousand ideographs for what we work 
out on the basis of twenty-six characters shows that in China 
the development of a written language has been halted at a com- 
paratively early stage. This arrest does not appear to be due to 
any lack of linguistic ingenuity but to the fact that at a very early 
period appeared a group of great thinkers who by the merit 
of the literature they produced petrified the language at the stage 
in which they left it. 

This cumbrous system of writing cannot but impose a very 
heavy handicap on the peoples of the Far East in competing 
intellectually with those of the West. Educators in Japan esti- 
mate that the difficulty of mastering the use of from three to 
five thousand ideographs wastes from two to five years of the 
student’s time. So long as the system is retained no amount 
of educational effort can bring to the reading point so high 


a proportion of the people as one finds in the best-schooled na- 
tions of the West. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF CHINA 


Nearly all observers in the Far East rate the common people 
of China higher intellectually than the common people of Japan 
(the élite of the two peoples being apparently equal in capacity ). 
Nevertheless, it is unlikely that China will be Westernized at the 
surprising speed that has characterized the transformation of 
Japan. For this there are several reasons. First, the Chinese 
are ten times as numerous as the Japanese were and constitute a 
much vaster bulk to penetrate, to awaken, and to modify. Sea- 
ports are the points for the diffusion of foreign influence and 
inner China is far remoter from seaports than is inner Japan. 
Second, the Japanese were teachable, for they had borrowed 
before and they were willing to do so again. The Chinese did 
not borrow their civilization, for it was worked out in China 
by their ancestors. They are therefore intensely proud and, hav- 
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ing for centuries been the diffusers and bearers of civilization 
throughout eastern Asia, cannot yet bring themselves to realize 
the actual inferiority of their culture. They still fail to appre- 
ciate the massiveness, solidity, and bulk of Western civilization. 
They imagine that our superiority is along the mechanical line 
and fail to appreciate our advantage in respect to method. They 
have not sufficiently Westernized the course of study in their 
higher schools and they are not making any such intelligent 
systematic use of picked foreign scholars as Japan did for the 
first twenty or thirty years of her new era. Thirdly, Japan had 
the good fortune of possessing a native dynasty, the oldest on 
earth, which completely identified itself with the national welfare 
and put itself at the head of the reform movement. The Chinese 
are under an alien dynasty that does not identify itself with the 
national welfare, does not command the confidence of the peo- 
ple and seems more intent on maintaining the privileges and 
revenues of six million Manchus than on accelerating the prog- 
ress of four hundred million Chinese. Fourthly, Japanese so- 
ciety formed a feudal hierarchy: at the apex the dynasty, then 
two hundred and fifty feudal lords, a million and a half of 
Samurai below them, and finally the thirty-six millions of com- 
mon people. The makings of a procession were there, and when 
the people at the top faced West and said “March!” the rest 
of the nation fell in behind. China evolved out of feudalism 
two thousand years ago and her society is altogether too demo- 
cratic in its make-up to give any element the leverage that was 
enjoyed by the few thousand enlightened individuals who have 
controlled the transformation of Japan. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL APPRAISAL OF WESTERN INFLUENCE 
IN THE ORIENT 


EDWARD WARREN CAPEN 
Boston, Mass. 


It is not so many years since the countries of the Orient were 
practically isolated from the life and thought of the West. For 
centuries Japan was all but hermetically sealed against outside 
influence ; the occasional diplomat and the trader, whose business 
was confined to a few points on the coast, were the only means 
of intercommunication between China and the Occident; while 
even in India foreign influence did not extend far inland. The 
result was that, comparatively speaking, the East deserved the 
epithet changeless. 

Now all this has altered. Within a little more than a gen- 
eration Japan has emerged from her position as a semi-mediaeval 
feudal country into a progressive power, which claims to be 
equal, if not superior, to the greatest western nations. China, 
Siam, and India have all been undergoing great social changes. 
In the case of every one of these countries, the initial impulse 
to change was western in its origin, often western in the agents 
who gave the impulse. Now the leadership is passing, or has 
passed, into the hands of the people themselves, but still it re- 
mains true that, directly or indirectly, western influence is at 
work in the Orient. Practically all the changes are being made 
in directions indicated by western experience, some of them be- 
cause of their intrinsic worth, others in order to meet the compe- 
tition and escape the domination of the West. 

Before passing to our main task, that of appraising the so- 
ciological value of western influence, it will be wise to mention, 
first, a few of the points at which there was demand for changes 
in the interests of social welfare, and, secondly, the different 
classes of agents through whom the western influence has been 
exerted. 
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Under the first heading, we may specify eight points at which 
there was need of improvement: 

1. Ignorance.—In the old days, the majority of the people 
in most Asiatic countries were illiterate. [Education was usually 
monopolized by some one class or by several classes, religious 
or social, and, with few exceptions, women were regarded as 
incapable of receiving an education. Added to the ignorance 
of illiteracy was that of a narrow provincialism. These people 
believed their civilization the highest in the world, and this re- 
sulted in the stagnation of pride. The countries themselves were 
divided by linguistic, racial, or religious barriers into sections 
between which there was little communication and no unity. 

2. The low standard of living—The poverty of the Orient 
was something which had to be seen to be appreciated. As to 
degradation and individual suffering, it is probable that the slums 
of New York or London can furnish worse cases than any found 
in the Orient, but still the proportion of the population which 
was always on the verge of starvation, which was never well 
nourished, and which was satisfied with living conditions intol- 
erable for our dumb animals, was appalling. 

3. Economic inefficiency.—This low standard of living was 
inevitable because of the economic inefficiency of the oriental 
laborer. For patience, persistence, and endurance, many of the 
laborers of the Orient were unsurpassed, but their product was 
pitifully small. It is often said that the half-dozen or more 
servants whom a European family in India have to employ are 
less efficient than a single good servant in an American home. 
There was a similar inefficiency in many parts of the industrial 
sphere. There was, in many cases, great manual skill and even 
artistic ability, but the oriental tools were so rude that the prod- 
uct was small. Some of those in India have been characterized 
by an expert as a combination of ingenuity and stupidity. 

4. The inferior status of woman.—Here, too, there were 
great variations, but in general woman was regarded by the ori- 
ental as distinctly inferior to man in ability and in character; 
she was often regarded as little more than a chattel; and was 
almost universally denied the privilege of education. Oftentimes 
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she was the victim of cruelty and lust, even in the name of re- 
ligion. This did not mean that she was without influence, but it 
was that of a narrow, ignorant conservative. From her disabili- 
ties flowed serious consequences in family life. 

5. The physical suffering due to ignorance of sanitation and 
medical science.—The burden of pain and premature death which 
came from this fact can hardly be exaggerated. Women suf- 
fered a living death, children and adults were incapacitated for 
any gainful occupation, and whole communities were decimated 
by pestilence because of the absence of sanitation, hygiene, and 
medicine. 

6. The lack of individual responsibility and opportunity.— 
As a member of a family, guild, or caste, the individual had his 
own place and was cared for; as an individual he counted for 
little. The caste system of India made it next to impossible for 
a man to rise above the station into which he was born. China 
permitted the man of ability to rise, but the value put upon the 
ordinary individual was small. 

7. The corruption and ineficiency of government.—This 
need not be dwelt upon further than to say that caprice often 
took the place of justice, in our sense of that term, that bribery, 
corruption, and insecurity of life and of property were at least 
common, if not nearly universal. 

8. Lastly, the low ethical standards.—Here it is very easy to 
misrepresent the situation. Many observers have contrasted the 
worst side of oriental life with the best of occidental. By re- 
versing this process, it would be possible to draw a similar in- 
dictment against our western civilization. There were different 
standards in different countries and in different classes, but it 
is nO exaggeration to say that truthfulness and honesty generally 
did not hold the same place as with us. As to sins of lust, those 
in the West are contrary to our highest ethical standards, while 
in India the worst offenses were in the name of religion. | 
should hardly dare to describe what I know from _ personal 
observation and investigation. 

There are noble aspects in. oriental civilization, points at 
which we might wisely learn from them, but these must be passed 
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over. I have specified these weaknesses merely to indicate the 
task which the social reformer in the East, whether a citizen of 
the West or a son of the East, has assumed in order to increase 
the social welfare of the Orient. 

Western influence, so far as it has been exerted by westerners, 
has come from the following classes: 

1. Diplomatic and consular officers. Their influence, except 
as it has come from their example, has not been great. 

2. Government officials, either those of the dominant gov- 
ernment, as in British India, or as employees of the local gov- 
ernment, as in Siam, China, and Japan. 

3. Teachers, employed in secular schools maintained by local 
funds. 

4. Representatives of western commerce and industry. 

5. Missionaries, who, apart from their religious work, in 
the narrow meaning of that phrase, are exerting an important 
social influence, which was the special object of my investiga- 
tions during two years of travel. 

If there were time within the limits of this paper, it would 
be wise to ask and to answer for each of these classes of west- 
erners and for the oriental social leaders four questions, relating 
(a) to their cha:acter, ability, and training for exerting a wise 
influence in the direction of social progress; (b) the correctness 
of the principles which lie back of their work; (c) the efficiency 
of the methods employed ; and (d) the adequacy and permanency 
of the.results so far achieved. This is impossible and we can 
only attempt a sociological appraisal of the value of some of 
the chief lines of social change produced by western influence, 
and then answer briefly these questions for what is by far the 
largest single class of westerners who are exerting such an in- 
fluence, namely, the missionaries. 


LINES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


1. Education.—The education which the Orient used to give 
to the favored few had little relation to modern life or thought 
and nothing which fitted for leadership in competition with the 
West. The missionary was the pioneer in introducing western 
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education into the East. Started by the missionary, the work 
has now been taken up by the people in each country. Under the 
lead of the British officials, India has been given an educa- 
tional system heading up in five universities, which prescribe 
courses of study, set examinations, and confer degrees, which 
are the gateway through which the young men of India pass 
into public or commercial life. Government maintains schools, 
cities have their own schools, and grants-in-aid are given by gov- 
ernment to any schools which come up to government standards. 
The activity of Christians in education is being emulated by 
Moslems and Hindus. The result of all this activity is that 
India contains schools of every grade from the kindergarten to 
the university, including technical and professional schools. 
India is headed in the direction of universal compulsory educa- 
tion, which Ceylon has already, in theory at least, attained. Japan 
has created within a few years a system of education from the 
elementary schools, attendance upon which is compulsory, up to 
the universities. China has discarded entirely its centuries-old 
system of examinations in the Chinese classics, and has provided 
on paper a comprehensive system of universal education, which 
is gradually being put into effect. Siam, too, has its schools 
which teach western science and other western subjects. 

The effect of this education is to break down old supersti- 
tions, broaden the vision, and bring the students into touch with 
the life, thought, and ideals of the West. All this is good but 
there is another side. The system of education is too exclusively 
literary, as, apart from technical schools, it all looks to prepara- 
tion for university courses, which are taken by a very small 
fraction of the student body. The remainder get the idea that 
they are above a life of productive activity in the industrial world 
and must be clerks, teachers, or officials. The supply of such 
candidates far exceeds the demand. Again, the education is 
too western in its character and tends to unfit the student for 
life and work among his own people. This is especially true in 
India and Ceylon, where the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome are overemphasized as compared with the literature 
and history of India. An extreme instance of this occurred in 
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Ceylon, where there is no local university and English examina- 
tions are used. It was only after a struggle that pupils were per- 
mitted to offer themselves for examination upon the botany of 
Ceylon and not upon the botany of Great Britain. Instances are 
by no means rare of students who cannot communicate with 
their parents because they have lost their command of the ver- 
nacular. The university men of India believe that the political 
theories of the West can be put into immediate operation among 
people whose whole history and life have been along different 
lines. 

Japan has solved this problem of adaptation with tolerable 
success, and China believes in both western and Chinese educa- 
tion, but the two are not sufficiently welded. 

Again, the education is apt to be superficial. This is true 
in India. Japanese education is more comprehensive than thor- 
ough, and few schools in China have competent teachers. Still 
more serious is the moral effect of this education. It breaks 
down the old religious beliefs, the old standards and sanctions, 
and it puts almost nothing in their place. The teaching is for 
the most part agnostic, if not positively anti-religious, and pupils 
in the life of whose nation religion and ethics have played a 
prominent part cannot so easily and safely adjust themselves to 
the agnostic position as pupils who have back of them genera- 
tions of believers in Christian standards of conduct. The moral 
waste of the new education of the Orient is discouraging. Men 
are cast adrift and have no way of getting their bearings. 

2. Industry.—There are two phases in the industrial devel- 
opment of the East, the development of means of communica- 
tion—railroads, steamer lines, telegraphs, and postal facilities— 
and the growth of the factory system. Much of the provincial- 
ism of India and China has been due to isolation. The marvel is 
that there has been so much intercommunication by foot and by 
cart. These barriers are now breaking down. The railroad, the 
telegraph, and the post-office have extended themselves all over 
India and Japan. In China, the telegraph and the mail carrier 
are penetrating the most inaccessible parts of the empire, and 
the railroad will soon bring the remotest provinces within a few 
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days’ journey of the capital. The effect of this is to break down 
caste in India and provincialism in China, to unify the political 
life of these countries, and, by greater centralization of admin- 
istration, to stop the graft and injustice of local officials. On 
the other hand, the railroads and steamers are throwing into the 
ranks of the unemployed of China thousands of coolies, boatmen, 
carters, and innkeepers, whose occupation has vanished. It is 
no longer possible in India to isolate the effects of such calami- 
ties as famine and pestilence. All parts now bear their share of 
the burden, through the prevalence of famine prices and the 
spread of contagion. 

Industrially, too, there have been great changes. The factory 
system is invading India, and Indian artisans are feeling the 
competition, not only of imported goods, but also of the local 
factory-made product. China is moving in the same direction. 
In weaving, it is using a more efficient hand loom, while at Han- 
yang, across the river from the Chicago of China, Hankow, 
is an up-to-date steel plant, which has even exported its products 
to the United States. Japan is in the full swing of industrial 
development along western lines. Its great industrial plants 
closely resemble those of the United States. 

All this gives promise of increasing wealth, higher standards 
of living, greater comforts, and a richer life. At the same time, 
it means that China, India, and Japan are either facing or are 
already struggling with all these phases—industrial, social, sani- 
tary, and moral—of industrial centers with which the West is 
far too familiar. It is a suggestive fact that the slum problem 
has entered Asia through following the example of the West. 
What is worse is that these people do not have the high western 
sense of the value of the life of the individual, and are, com- 
paratively speaking, without any restraining influence similar 
to our enlightened public opinion, which has been aroused by the 
struggles of a century of industrial strife. Unless these ele- 
ments can be supplied, there is danger of suffering and of abuses 
worse than any the West has known. 

3. Medicine.—WVithin a generation, Japan has created for 
herself a corps of competent physicians and surgeons. She is also 
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as rapidly as possible applying the principles of sanitation to the 
problems of public health. In India, the British government rec- 
ognizes the importance of medicine and sanitation and there is a 
regular body of scientifically trained physicians throughout the 
country. However, their number and their training are often 
inferior, and the ignorance of the people and their social cus- 
toms make it impossible fully to relieve suffering or to do more 
than reduce the ravages of cholera and plague. China is practi- 
cally without competent physicians. Medical missionaries and 
those trained by them have the field almost to themselves, al- 
though now the government is aiding and supporting medical 
schools. Those in a position to judge affirm that there is a greater 
amount of unnecessary physical suffering in China today than in 
any other part of the world. Western medicine is now entering 
China, both helpfully and otherwise, for China is now getting, 
not only fully trained European and Chinese physicians, but also 
charlatans, who pretend to a knowledge and skill utterly foreign 
to them, and dealers in patent medicines as well. In nearly every 
bazaar drugs are sold to those who have no knowledge whatever 
of their proper use. The poster nuisance is found in China and 
the most widely advertised medicines are nostrums for the dis- 
eases of vice. 

4. Political movements.—In the sphere of government the 
most significant change is the growth of the nationalistic spirit. 
The day when the West could dominate and control with arro- 
gance the great peoples of Asia has passed. Japan has always 
possessed a spirit of proud independence, and ever since she 
emerged from her isolation she has bent every effort to secure 
recognition as the peer of any western power. The same pur- 
pose is back of the political and social development of China 
China is proud of her ancient civilization and of the fact that 
she has gone serenely on her way during the rise and fall of the 
successive empires of the West. She is firmly resolved to end 
forever the day when the young western nations can bully and 
despoil her. The provincial spirit is growing into a national 
spirit and China is resolved, at the earliest possible day, to make 
herself strong enough to control China for the Chinese. Into 
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the question of the unrest of India, which has voiced itself in 
protests and in bombs, we cannot enter. Suffice it to say that 
leaders who have been trained and educated by Britain and have 
been taught the political philosophy of the western nations are 
demanding a greater control over their own affairs, either as a 
member of the British Empire or as an independent people. 

In all these movements there is one almost fatal weakness 
It is a moral one, the lack of broad-minded, public-spirited, and 
utterly incorruptible leaders. I would not be misunderstood. 
There are some, even many, such in each of these countries, and 
their number is growing, but they are still too few to insure the 
success of their work. A narrow self-seeking is far too common 
in India, the most atrocious graft still exists in China, and lead- 
ers in Japan are startled by the disclosure of moral conditions 
there. If there were time, I could give evidence for these asser- 
tions. Suffice it to say that, as Count Okuma declared in a 
personal interview, it is easier to adopt the material side of a 
civilization than its inner spirit; but unless these new nationali- 
ties can add to the material the ethical, the progress may prove 
to be retrogression. 

5. Social reform.—The oriental social reformer has been 
very active in recent years. In India, his agitation has chiefly 
concerned the two great institutions of caste and the family. 
The minute subdivision of the people of India into hundreds or 
even thousands of endogamous subdivisions, many of which 
have but a comparatively small membership, has resulted in an 
interbreeding which has reduced the virility of the race. Caste 
is an almost insurmountable barrier to the creation of a true 
public spirit or to hearty co-operation between the sections of 
society. The range of sympathy is narrowed, as a member of 
one caste has no feeling of obligation to assist a member of 
another caste. Millions, who are below even the lowest of 
castes, are condemned by the caste system to an existence which 
is too often unworthy of a human being and with no possibility 
of relief. Closely connected with the caste system is the institu- 
tion of child marriage, which has made present-day India the 
offspring of children, which puts upon mere boys and girls the 
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responsibilities of marriage, saps the vitality and ambition of 
the boy fathers, and prevents the education of the girl mothers. 
Racial deterioration and physical suffering are other results of 
the prevailing marriage customs, while the position of widows 
and the joint-family system bring in their turn evils all their 
own. All these evils are fully recognized by the leaders of the 
social-reform movement and one can read such condemnations 
by them of these customs as no foreigner would dare to make. 
Progress has been made, caste is in many respects disintegrating, 
and the agitation for raising the marriage age of girls, for the 
remarriage of widows, especially child widows, and for inter- 
caste marriages has not been without results, some of which 
are seen on the statute book. At the same time, the present 
nationalistic movement tends strongly toward a reactionary 
clinging to those institutions which are peculiarly Indian, and 
the agitators are stronger in talking than in acting. The influ- 
ence of the ignorant and intensely conservative mothers, wives, 
and other female relatives, often living together in one joint- 
family establishment, is frequently so strong as to overcome the 
convictions of the social reformer and lead him to violate his 
own principles in the marriage of his daughters. Then, too, it 
is difficult for the Indian to stand up boldly and defy the con- 
ventions of society. Social control is often stronger than the 
power of individual initiative. 

One of the social reforms most agitated in China is the 
natural-foot movement. So rapidly is this spreading, that the 
time may not be far distant when no girl in China will undergo 
the physical suffering, with its resulting disabilities, which comes 
from binding the feet. 

These movements mean also that woman is coming to her 
own. While, as has already been said, she has never been with- 
out her influence, yet she has too often been denied education 
and freedom to develop her own individuality. In India, the 
government, and the Christian, Moslem, and Hindu communities 
are now all providing schools for girls, and educated young men 
are demanding educated wives, who can be real companions in 
their intellectual life and social work, as well as the mothers of 
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their children. There is already a new woman in China, but, 
like all other pioneers, she tends to go to the other extreme, and 
these new women are not always models. Many of them are 
too bold, openly and brazenly defy all conventions of Chinese 
society, and do not always know where liberty ends and license 
begins. 

Haltingly and imperfectly, yet nevertheless truly, the move- 
ments of social reform are seeking so to readjust the institu- 
tions and customs of their countries as to secure greater social 
efficiency and make the entire population stronger and more 
intelligent. The elements which hinder the development of a 
strong and broad personality are gradually weakening and the 
tendency is in the direction of greater conformity to western 
standards. 

6. Ethical reform.—The ethical standards of the Orient 
have changed greatly under western influence. It must be con- 
fessed at the outset that all western influence has not been ethi- 
cally helpful. The moral conditions of the port cities are a dis- 
grace to that western civilization upon the representatives of 
which the chief responsibility rests. There can be found in the 
bookstalls of Japan and Korea pictures and postcards of a sort 
all too familiar to us of the West, but which formerly Japan 
would never have tolerated outside of a brothel. Nearly every 
nation has its intoxicating beverages, but these are usually less 
injurious physically and morally than the strongest western liq- 
uors, which have been introduced into the Orient by westerners, 
and which those who imitate the foreigners are beginning to 
use, often to excess. Westerners are trying to drive out of 
China the Chinese pipe, which is used almost universally, and 
to substitute the cigarette. The effect is physically harmful and 
at the same time impoverishing, a week’s or at least a month’s 
supply of cigarettes costing nearly as much as a year’s supply 
of tobacco for the Chinese pipe. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that there has been a 
great ethical revival throughout the great nations of Asia. India 
has been going through a process of house-cleaning and the 
immoralities connected with their religious ceremonies are being 
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reduced. Teachers devise sports to prevent their pupils from 
sharing in the ribaldry, if not shameless indecencies, connected 
with the great festival of Holi, which so terribly belies the con- 
notation of its name to English ears. Many temple cars, with 
their obscene carvings, are now kept under cover when not in 
actual use. The marriage of girls to the gods and their con- 
demnation to a life of prostitution is now under the ban. 

China is in the midst of its great anti-opium crusade, and it 
looks as if, within a reasonable time, the world would witness, 
for the first time, the spectacle of a great nation curing itself 
of a habit which was tending to ruin it physically and ethically. 

Ethical standards in Japan have been raised, although there 
are many discouraging features in the life of present-day Japan. 
But note this, the whole tone of present-day literature, including 
magazines and periodicals, is no longer Buddhistic but Christian. 
Japan means so to readjust her customs and standards that no 
western people can point at her a finger of scorn. 

In this whole matter of ethical reform, the chief difficulty 
is in the character of the leaders, some of whom are themselves 
faithless to the new standards. In other words, the greatest 
need of the Orient today is for a larger number of intelligent 
leaders, unselfish and ethically sound, and for the spread of a 
spirit of enlightened progress through the ranks of the common 
people. 

It is just at this point that the missionary enters as an influ- 
ential agent in the work of social reform and seeks to meet these 
needs and to furnish those elements which others cannot easily 
supply. The remainder of the paper will be devoted to the rela- 
tive success of this undertaking, by answering for the missiona- 
ries the four questions already mentioned, as to their character, 
principles, methods, and results. 


INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARIES 


1. Character.—Let me be perfectly frank. In speaking of 
missionaries, my statements do not apply to every individual 
missionary. It is very likely true that no criticism ever brought 
against the missionary was not true as regards some one indi- 
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vidual, though it just as certainly did not apply to the body as 
a whole. There are black sheep in the loftiest professions here 
at home, and there have been a few black sheep among the mis- 
sionaries abroad. There are Christian bodies in America and 
[europe whose standards of education leave much to be desired, 
and naturally their representatives abroad fall short of the ideal. 
It is not fair to condemn the missionary body because of these 
individuals any more than it would be fair to condemn the pro- 
ression of law because of the charlatans found among lawyers, 
or the body of social workers in America because some who 
have taken up social work here have had an inferior training 
or character. So, when | speak of the character of the mis- 
sionary body, I have in mind those who are really doing the 
work, the leaders who set the pace and determine the policies 
for the whole body. And let me say that there is not one of the 
large influential mission boards which is not constantly raising 
its standards for appointment. 

During the two years of our trip, it was our privilege to meet 
more than a thousand missionaries, in one hundred and sixty- 
six mission stations, maintained by thirty-two mission boards 
of the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and the Continent. 
We were guests in nearly one hundred and fifty missionary 
homes. Hence I have a basis for my generalization when | 
declare that for character, ability, education, and grasp of their 
problems, they are a body of which the West should be proud. 
While other westerners often reveal the lower aspects of our 
civilization, they stand firmly for the best, and, in the midst of 
moral conditions the down-pull of which we can hardly realize, 
embody the highest ideals of service and of life. Their train- 
ing exceeds that of those who are engaged in similar work at 
home. While the majority are deficient in sociological training, 
yet the leaders have a grasp upon their problems superior to that 
of most clergymen at home. A little more than a year ago, one 
of the leading social workers of this country listened to ad- 
dresses by a number of missionaries. At the close, he remarked 
enthusiastically, that he would like to send these men through 
the United States, to give the clergymen of our country their 
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grasp of social and religious problems. The missionaries are 
closer to the life of the people than any other foreigners and 
usually have the best understanding of their temper and life. 
They are trusted by the people and honored by the rulers. Mis- 
sionaries have been decorated by the rulers of India and Japan. 
Yet the missionary body is pleading for more training, and today 
the leading mission boards are sending out honor and fellowship 
men and women, and are insisting upon the fullest training, 
often including graduate work, and upon proved efficiency. The 
difficulty in securing recruits is to find men and women who con- 
form to a constantly higher standard. 

2. Principles of missionary work.—The principles upon 
which the missionary force is working are such as to commend 
themselves to students of social evolution. This is not to say 
that no mistakes have been made in the past, or that no mistakes 
are being made even today ; but it is to claim that the great under- 
lying principles today are sound. 

It is sometimes claimed that the social structure of the Orient 
has been fashioned by the people, that it admirably meets their 
needs, that in many respects oriental civilization is superior 
to occidental, that it is impertinent or worse for westerners to 
attempt to effect changes, and that what changes are made must 
be brought about by the people themselves through a gradual 
evolutionary process, without the introduction from the outside 
of any western elements. To much that is here implied, the 
missionary heartily assents. He gladly concedes the excellences 
in character and organization which he finds in the Orient. He 
not only believes that the changes should come about through 
native leadership—I use the term “native,” now almost tabooed 
in missionary circles, with not the slightest derogatory meaning, 
but merely as the antithesis of “foreign”’—but he urges the 
natives to take the lead and is glad when he himself can step 
into the background. At the same time, he believes, for reasons 
already explained, that there are great social weaknesses and 
evils in oriental society, which cannot be corrected without the 
introduction of new ethical elements, and that the thought and 
experience of the West can supplement and assist the efforts 
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of the Orient in behalf of social welfare. Moreover, he believes 
that it is possible to secure the naturalization into one civilization 
of elements worked out by another civilization. Japan's 
entrance as a world-power has been due to her ability to do this 
very thing. Asiatic countries have shown their ability in the 
past to adopt new ideals, as witness the spread of Buddhism 
from India throughout southern and eastern Asia. Moreover, 
the diplomat and the commercial traveler will not let the Orient 
alone, and if the material civilization of the West is to be intro- 
duced into the Orient, with its less admirable as well as its more 
admirable elements, then the West should offer also the best ele- 
ments of its life and thought—elements, too, which had their 
origin, not in the West, but in the Orient itself. In other words, 
the missionary movement goes on the supposition that it is not 
only legitimate to introduce new social ideals and to render new 
social service to the East, but that, without this spiritual welding 
together of East and West, the Orient can never realize its own 
possibilities of development, and the world as a whole cannot 
solve its problems of social life and relationships. 

More specifically, the missionary believes that his work 
should be constructive rather than destructive, positive and 
never negative. He delights to take what he finds and build upon 
it, or to indicate new methods by which the people can better 
realize their own aspirations and even strive after higher ideals. 
In these days one almost never hears a missionary attack beliefs 
or customs unless he is forced to it by the people themselves. 
Rather, he preaches and lives a spirit of brotherly helpfulness. 
This has not always been so, and there are still here and there 
missionaries who err at this point, but as a whole the missionary 
movement is thoroughly helpful, positive, and constructive. 

Again, the leaders of the missionary movement have no de- 
sire to westernize the Orient; they would do all in their power 
to preserve the best there is in oriental civilization, and to shut 
out the undesirable elements of western life. While they are 
seeking to Christianize the life of the East, they are striving for 
a society which shall be thoroughly oriental and which shall 
break as little as possible with the past. They are not trying 
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to raise in China or India any exotic, but to graft upon present- 
day oriental society higher ethical elements, which are themselves 
oriental. Great mistakes have been made at this point, and there 
is a tendency, upon the part of many orientals, to ape, in unneces- 
sary and undesirable fashion, occidental customs, a tendency 
which the missionary leaders not only do not encourage but do 
all in their power to discourage. Western elements are bound 
to be introduced but the missionary advocates as few changes 
as possible and only such as are demanded by the physical, intel- 
lectual, or ethical interests of the people. These changes, too, he 
realizes must come about gradually. 

Once more, the missionary looks forward to the day when 
the lead shall be taken by the native and he himself shall remain 
only as a helper. At this point, the missionary work has been, per- 
haps, the weakest. It is difficult for the aggressive westerner, 
who has been trained to lead, to give the authority to a manu of 
a darker skin, who is often less efficient and aggressive than his 
white brother. But the conviction has grown strikingly in these 
last years that the leadership must pass as rapidly as possible 
into native hands, even though for a time the work may be 
carried on with less efficiency. In Japan, especially, the Japanese 
have been given the control, the same process is going on in 
China and India, and Turkey shows instances where native lead- 
ership has been successfully exercised for a generation. 

3. Methods of missionary work—The missionary uses a 
large proportion of the methods approved by religious, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and social workers in the United States. 
So far as means and strength permit, he seeks to meet all the 
varied needs of the Orient, some of which were mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper. There are three general lines of 
his work which call for attention, namely, education, industry, 
and medicine. 

With perhaps an exception here and there, the missionary 
has been the educational pioneer all through the Orient. He it 
was who introduced western educational methods and first taught 
western science, history, and philosophy. To three missionary 
educators, Carey, Duff, and Wilson, who received the support of 
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government officials, India owes the inception of its compre- 
hensive educational system. Even today a very large proportion 
of the educational work in India is under the supervision of the 
missionary, who receives generous grants-in-aid from the govern- 
ment. While some of the higher educational work under mis- 
sionary auspices is now suffering from lack of funds for equip- 
ment and staff, yet it has certain qualities which put it ethically, 
at least, in a class by itself, and certain of the Christian colleges, 
such as those at Madras, Lahore, Bombay, and Calcutta, are 
fully as efficient as any others in India. Especially in the educa- 
tion of women, the Christian schools are the best. 

In China, also, the missionary was the pioneer and, while 
schools are now springing up everywhere under official and 
private auspices, yet the Christian schools are generally the most 
efficient, if not the best equipped; and the best government 
schools in China are those in the imperial province of Chi-li, 
which were organized by a former missionary. 

In Japan, Christians have been at the forefront of the new 
education and, until recently, the Christian schools were the most 
efticient. It must be admitted that, because of lack of financial 
support and the rapid development of government schools, the 
Christian schools in Japan are relatively less influential than 
they were; yet the need of such schools has not passed and the 
best Christian schools have certain qualities which other schools 
do not possess. 

In the nearer Orient, the Christian schools in Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and European Turkey stand in a class by themselves. 
Robert College trained the leaders for Bulgaria, and leaders of 
the Young Turk party, not themselves graduates of Christian 
schools, have publicly confessed that they would never have 
dared to strike for a new Turkey had it not been for the perme- 
ating influence of the Christian schools, whose graduates were 
everywhere on the side of liberty, justice, equality, and frater- 
nity, the four watchwords of New Turkey. 

Mission education has had and still has the tendency to be too 
western, though here the responsibility has not always been on 
the missionary himself; it has always been hampered by lack of 
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funds; but the mission schools have, in general, been more thor- 
ough, had better trained teachers, native and foreign, and turned 
out more efficient men and women than secular schools. While 
the new secular education is almost always agnostic in its tend- 
ency, the mission school has been positively Christian, great 
attention has been paid to matters of character-building, and 
whether the graduates were or were not professing Christians, 
they have gone forth with a sturdiness of character which av- 
eraged above that of the graduates of other schools. Persons 
connected officially with secular educatior have sent their chil- 
dren to Christian schools. Employers often prefer the graduate 
of the Christian school because of the results of this character- 
training. 

In the matter of industrial training, much has been done to 
furnish for the new industry men of good training who also 
possess the Christian ideas of brotherhood and of the dignity 
and value of the individual. The Allahabad Christian College 
gives the best course in engineering to be found in India today, 
and many of the best manual training and technical schools in 
India are under missionary auspices. The missionary, too, has 
paid special attention to raising the economic condition of the 
Indian villagers, who form the bulk of the population, nine- 
tenths of which live in places of less than five thousand inhab- 
itants. The problem has not been solved, but the best work in 
improving the hand loom, with which tens of thousands eke out 
their living, and inventing new machines for rope making, has 
been done by the missionary. He is now tackling the problems 
of Indian agriculture and the training of village Christians in 
habits of industry, thrift, and economy. He is thus contributing 
directly to the development of village and factory industry and 
to the furnishing of a higher type of leader for the economic 
development of India. 

In the realm of medicine, the missionary has done a truly 
admirable work. Some of the best surgeons in the world are 
on the mission field, and the most serious operations are suc- 
cessfully performed under conditions which would be deemed 
utterly impossible by the ordinary practitioner at home. By 
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introducing vaccination, by teaching the principles of sanitation 
and hygiene, as well as by the direct work of relieving suffering, 
the medical missionary has made a distinct contribution to social 
welfare, the value of which cannot be appreciated by one who 
does not know the methods of the old untrained medical men. 
The hospital and dispensary which are said to give the largest 
number of treatments in the world are in north China, where the 
missionaries in charge are the only thoroughly trained physicians 
and surgeons for two millions of people. The first insane asylum 
in China was opened by a missionary. The missionary, too, 
began from the outset to train hospital assistants, nurses, and 
doctors, to translate into the vernacular or to write in the lan- 
guage of the people medical treatises, and today some of the 
best medical schools in Asia are taught by missionaries. 

In addition to these lines of work, one can find missionaries 
and native Christians who are using all the most approved 
methods of western philanthropy for the assistance of defectives, 
dependents, and even delinquents. In fact, the missionary has 
been a pioneer in putting his religious work upon a social basis 
and attempting to satisfy all the needs of men. 

4. Results—Are the results of missionary work adequate 
and permanent ? 

There are two factors which enter into the answer to this 
question—the character of the Christian community, which is the 
direct product of the work, and the indirect effect upon the com- 
munity at large. In both respects, the missionary has obtained 
results which I believe are both adequate and permanent, and 
which are a distinct contribution to the social progress of the 
Orient. 

It is rash to make sweeping generalizations, but I am firmly 
‘convinced, upon the basis of evidence which cannot even be sum- 
marized here, that in general the effect of missionary work upon 
those who have become Christians has been to improve their 
condition in every respect. They are more intelligent, more 
prosperous, have higher standards of living, economic and sani- 
tary, are more efficient, have a better family life, and are stronger 
ethically than those of the same classes who have not come under 
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the direct influence of the missionary and his native colaborers. 
This is not to say that there are no Christians whose lives are 
inconsistent with their professions, or that the Christians have 
risen entirely superior to the ethical standards they have inherited 
and which prevail about them. This statement, too, would not 
hold of many who pose as Christians upon the strength of a 
shorter or a longer term in a Christian school, but it is true of 
the great mass of the real Christians. In many countries, the 
Christians are not only ahead of the other members of the same 
classes but they are the most progressive section in the com- 
munity. This is the more noteworthy because often, notably 
in India, the missionary has worked largely among the lower 
and more ignorant and degraded classes. The Christian com- 
munity in India is growing so much faster than the population, 
that if the present rate could be maintained permanently—which, 
of course, is highly improbable, the law of diminishing returns 
holding even in missionary work—India would within a com- 
paratively short time be Christian, and it includes a fair propor- 
tion of high-caste men. The remarkable fact, however, is that, 
within one or two generations, the force of Christianity has 
raised many outcasts so that in point of education they are equal 
or even superior to the Brahmin. The public girls’ schools in 
India have had a large proportion of Christian teachers because 
the Christian community contained by far the highest percentage 
of educated women. In China, their higher degree of intelli- 
gence and honor makes it difficult to retain in mission employ 
the graduates of Christian schools, who are in demand for 
positions in the industrial world and in government schools. In 
Japan, the Christians have been in the very forefront of all 
movements of philanthropy and reform. 

These Christian communities are not the beneficiaries of the 
missionary but are increasingly self-reliant. They are generous 
in the support of Christian work. For instance, it does not sound 
like pauperization to be told that the native Christians connected 
with the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions contribute to the work more than one-third as much as is 
given by Americans through that mission board, that this means 
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a per capita gift by these oriental Christians of three and one- 
half times that of their helpers in America, and that, if allow- 
ance were made for the difference in wages and the purchasing 
power of money, such a contribution would be equivalent in 
terms of days’ work or of sacrifice to a per capita gift more than 
forty times that of the American contributors to this work. 
Turning to the indirect results, we are confronted by the 
impossibility of differentiating accurately the effect of the mis- 
sionary’s influence and that of other western influence. It is 
not too much to assert, however, that nearly every one of the 
reforms which has done so much for the social welfare of the 
Orient received at least its initial impulse from the missionary. 
This is true in India of the abolition of the cruelties of sati, 
of the improved treatment of widows, especially of child widows, 
of the agitation against caste, and of the purifying of the re- 
ligious ceremonial by the elimination of the grossest practices. 
It is true in China of the anti-foot-binding movement, and the 
anti-opium movement has always had missionary support. It 
has been true in Japan, although the direction of such movements 
there has so long since passed into Japanese hands that the origin 
of the initial impulse has been almost if not quite forgotten. 
Whatever the origin, it is undeniably true that the effect of 
western influence has been to change the whole atmosphere of 
the more intelligent sections of the oriental communities. Moslem 
and Hindu leaders in India are striving to interpret their scrip- 
tures into harmony with western thought. Buddhism in Ceylon 
and in Japan has been quickened into a life of new activity and 
helpfulness. As has already been explained, the whole at- 
mosphere and ethical background of Japanese literature has 
ceased to be Buddhistic and has become western. A new type 
of manhood and womanhood is being evolved, new standards 
have been set up, and the future of oriental social development 
is full of promise; but this is on one condition, namely, that the 
material development does not outstrip the moral, and the race 
for industrial supremacy is restrained by the Christian standards 
of the worth of the individual and of the true value of the 
ethical. It is chiefly through the missionary and other Christian 
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workers that this aspect of western influence is exerted; and, if 
I may be permitted to express my personal conviction, only 
Christianity, by transformiyg the dominant purpose from one 
of self-aggrandizement into one of service, can furnish the 
necessary dynamic for a social evolution that shall be along the 
lines of the highest helpfulness. These are weighty reasons 
why the work of the missionary should be supported. Whether 
or not we believe firmly in the religious work of the missionary, 
he it is who is furnishing an essential element to oriental social 
progress, an element without which the effect of western influ- 
ence can be only a mixture of a blessing and a curse. Hon. Seth 
Low is reported to have said that he went to the great World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh last June believing that 
missions were a pious undertaking; he came away convinced 
that they are a world-force. That is the conclusion to which an 
impartial study of present movements in the Orient leads, and 
hence it is of profound significance, not only to the student of 
religious phenomena, but to the investigator of oriental social 
conditions, that we are now witnessing a great revival of interest 
in the work of foreign missions, which are enlisting the support 
of substantial men of affairs, of journalists, of diplomats, and of 
government officials. In this lies one great ground for a hopeful 
confidence in the future. 


DISCUSSION 
S. H. Warnricut, Prestpinc Exper, St. Louts District, M.E. Courcu, 


Like the Ten Commandments in our part of the world, the Five Rela- 
tionships have the mold in which the social life of the far East has 
been cast. As moral tenets they have been handed down from the sages 
and as Heaven does not change so they have never changed. The observance 
of them, according to Chinese ideas, has ever marked the sage and it is 
because of them that China is called the “Middle Kingdom,” for these tenets 
neither fall short of nor go beyond what is right. 

With their corresponding virtues these orders of relationships are: be- 
tween father and son, filial piety; between sovereign and minister, loyalty ; 
between husband and wife, attention to their separate functions; between 
elder and younger, a proper order; and between friend and friend, fidelity. 

The conception of these relationships collectively and singly is under- 
going change, especially in Japan, while the diversities of powers set in 
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operation by industrialism and commerce, and increasing opportunities, have 
called for new relationships not included in the traditional scheme. 

The one-sided character of the relations, as conceived by the sages, is 
being overcome. On the side of sovereign, parent, and husband, a new 
accent is placed upon duty; while on the side of minister, child, and wife, a 
consciousness of rights is being experienced never recognized before. 
Instead of the virtue of dependence which has expressed the relationship 
hitherto, thoughtful men are casting about for a virtue more expressive 
of the relationship of equality, a virtue which they find in our conception 
of justice. Freedom has been confined to those who are superior in the 
social relationship and was the freedom which all tyrants possess. There 
has been a broadening so as to include inferiors as well as superiors in 
the common society of freely acting personalities; there has been rather 
a movement in this direction. Social movement in the East is the very 
reverse in direction of tendencies in the West. I speak of the present time. 
There, the movement is away from the social to the individual, and, here, 
from the individual to the social. There, they are seeking to free the indi- 
vidual from the limitations of social relations, while here, we are seeking 
to restrain the individual by greater imposition of social relations. There, 
the tendency of society is in the direction of a wider and more intense 
competition, while here, we are disposed to turn away from competition in 
the direction of a social co-operation. There, the desire is to secure rights, 
while here, we feel the need of greater emphasis upon duties. There, the 
social virtues which constitute the minor harmonies of collective life are 
giving place to a universal principle, the absence of which has been a serious 
defect in eastern ethics; while here, we are seeking to discover the applica- 
tion of the universal principle of justice in the minor harmonies that should 
exist in an ideal social order. One other tendency may be mentioned: the 
drift is away from the moral ideal to self-interest or utility, the pursuit of 
which has been condemned by the Confucianists. Mencius said to the 
Prince who came to learn something that would be of utility to him, “Why 
speak of utility? There is nothing but righteousness and benevolence.” 
Shall I say that a reverse tendency can be discerned in our national life 
and that there is a recoil from the utilitarianism dominant in the past 
half-century? In regard to this last tendency it may be of interest to state 
that the missionaries have a better appreciation of the Confucian ideals 
than the present generation of Japanese, who are turning to utilitarianism. 
In truth, Confucianism will have no future except that which Christianity 
will give to it. 

Considering the order of relationships singly, there has been a marked 
change in that between parent and child. A generation of children enlight- 
ened through a study of western education does not yield as cheerful 
obedience as the Confucian ideal demands to parents who belong to the old 
order of things. The effect of the new influence is seen upon the custom 
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of early abdication practiced by the father as head of the house. The early 
retirement of the parents from active life has shifted their burden to the 
younger members of the family. Professor Ross has spoken of the pressure 
of population as the outstanding sociological fact in the far East. One of 
the causes of this pressure, in addition to those mentioned by him, has been 
the limited area hitherto of the producing population. This has been due 
in part to Buddhist influence. Confucianism favors production. The Great 
Learning says: “Let the producers be many, the consumers few.” The 
Doctrine of the Mean says: “Bring out the valuable things from the mighty 
mountains.” The Book of Ceremonies says: “A man is to be despised who 
deliberately throws aside precious materials.”” Not so with Buddhism. It 
encourages abdication, retirement, meditation, other-worldliness. It has 
drawn off a large portion of the population from productive pursuits. There 
is at the present time, however, an increasing number in Japan who extend 
the years of active effort far beyond the age of forty, the time when they 
began to think of retirement. Generally speaking, the pressure of population, 
even in the densely settled Far East, is not due so much to over-population 
as to under-production. 

“Giri,” literally translated “duty,” is a type of filial devotion unknown 
in the West. The most common example is the selling of themselves into 
slavery, by the daughters of the family, in order that with their earnings 
they may support their parents. Strange to say those who have thus bartered 
away their womanhood have called forth the highest praise for their deeds. 
The selling of virtue has been regarded as almost the highest virtue. For- 
tunately such an excessive interpretation of the obligation of child to parent 
is yielding to the influence of Christianity and the daughters are learning 
of an obedience to parents more in accord with the rights of their own 
personality. 

Another example of the assertion of independence on the part of the 
children is the prevalence of courtship in the great centers, a thing unknown 
until recent times. The matches prearranged by parents are set aside by 
those who seek the marriage relationship on the basis of personal affection. 

As regards the relation between husband and wife, a marked change 
is taking place, shown in the rapid decline of the practice of concubinage, 
the legal right of the wife to divorce, as well as the husband, under the 
new law codes, the application of the word chastity to the one as well as 
to the other, and, in the custom becoming more prevalent, of the husband 
and wife appearing together on public occasions. 

The bearing of modern ideas upon the relation between sovereign and 
minister is shown by the emphatic statement of Chang Chi Tung when he 
said, “Know, then, that the obligation of subject to sovereign is incompatible 
with republicanism.” If so, we shall see what will become of the tradi- 
tional idea of this relationship, and of the sovereign as the fountain of all 
political authority as constitutional government advances. Government in 
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China and Japan is paternal and not socialistic. Even in Japan the ex- 
tension of government control now taking place is paternalistic in character 
and is not due to socialistic convictions, but is the result of the necessities 
of war. The question may be of interest to sociologists as to whether goy- 
ernment will pass directly from the paternalistic to the socialistic type in 
these countries under western influence, or whether the course will be by 
way of the individual. If the latter, who is to create the individual ? 

The relation between friend and friend is being expanded into a con- 
ception of universal brotherhood. One of the ancients in China said, “Our 
country is only one district of the Eastern Sea,” meaning that there are 
other countries. Yet the Chinese have never had a conception of humanity 
as a whole and of all men as occupying common ground. No expression 
is of more frequent occurrence in Chinese classics than “Tenka” or “all 
under heaven,” meaning society or the people. But the context invariably 
shows that “all under heaven” is a term which refers only to those under 
Chinese skies. A great obstacle in Japan in the way of a free recognition 
of the rights of man and the brotherhood of nations is the Shinto mythclogy 
upon which the Imperial House is founded. 

A new problem is arising with the rise of capital and labor as to the 
relation between the employer and the employed. A need is felt for a new 
virtue not included in the ancient scheme. The type of the ideal relation- 
ship in the factory cannot be found in that between sovereign and minister, 
or between parent and child, or between husband and wife, or between the 
elder and the younger, or even in the relation between friend and friend. 
Though manufacture has shifted from the domestic circle to the great 
factory plants, no transfer of the. domestic virtues is possible; and though 
the old feudal population has assumed a new relationship after entering 
into industry—the relation of employer and employed—the virtue of loyalty 
is not effective in workshop or factory. What that virtue is which should 
bind men together in the new industrial order in harmonious relationship 
the Japanese and Chinese are seeking to discover. We, on our side of the 
world, are interested in finding the answer to that same question. 


Epwin L. Earp, Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of the two excellent and illu- 
minating papers just presented by Dr. Ross and Dr. Capen. I wish to speak 
of two things that have been suggested to me by Professor Ross’s paper. 
The first is this. His graphic portrayal of the social conditions of the people 
of inner China, coming fron: one who has witnessed them as a scientist 
without any religious bias, is one of the strongest motive forces for mis- 
sionary appeal, both to men to give of their means for missions in China, 
and for young men and women to invest their lives in this field, that I have 
ever heard or read. The second is what he said with reference to democ- 
racy in China: that it would take twice as long for China to advance in 
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western civilization as it took Japan, because of the difference in the forms 
of government prevailing in these countries respectively. This is an im- 
portant fact that some people in our own country need to remember, that 
an over-individualized democracy is incompatible with orderly social control, 
and that there are governments that have the name of democracy where 
there is less freedom and orderly control than in governments that do not 
have the name. Some South American republics furnish illustrations. There- 
fore it seems to me that sociology and political science should play an im- 
portant part in the preparation of the missionary and the foreign teacher 
who together are to be the most important factors in the development of 
that orderly social control that Professor Ross has shown us is so greatly 
needed in inner China. 


Georce Howarp, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Dr. Ross's estimate that awakened China may need at least double the 
time required by Japan to bring her ideals into a like degree of harmony 
with occidental standards is highly interesting and it appears to be well 
grounded in the facts which he has presented. Especially impressive is his 
disclosure of the immense ethnic and cultural mass which has to be leavened 
before that goal can be reached. The lack of a social consciousness, the 
extreme individualism as to standards of conduct, must prove a hindrance 
which will be very hard to overcome. Still, all things corsidered, if China 
can reach the point where Japan now is, even in the double term, that will 
be making amazing speed in social transformation. Three facts seem to 
sustain the view that China’s advance will be rapid: 

1. The Chinese have a lofty ideal of individual worth. Social or civic 
rank rests upon an educational test. There is no hereditary nobility, no 
aristocracy of birth. Thus, at bottom, the civic ideal of the Chinese is 
thoroughly democratic. The conception of what constitutes a proper educa- 
tion may not be high. Until recently, the quality of a candidate’s education 
may have been determined by mere memory tests in antiquated classics, 
affording very little help in the problems of actual life. Still, the Chinese 
ideal of civic honor is an educational ideal. As a factor in civilization, this 
truth can hardly be overvalued. The new China will not need a new incentive 
in this regard. She will need only to satisfy the educational ideal which has 
existed for centuries, by directing it toward the science, the learning, of the 
West. 

2. The high degree of self-control which the respective provinces of the 
empire enjoy is a good preparation for local self-government under the 
coming constitutional régime. We are told, for instance, that in large 
measure each province creates and controls its own army; and that in 
various governmental functions it is nearly autonomous. It may not prove 
to be a mere fancy to suppose, for this reason, that in a comparatively short 
time China may become a federal state. Will it be on the German or on the 
American pattern? 
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3. The Chinese have high ethical ideals. In its original or uncorrupted 
form, much of the ph:losophy of Confucius is of decided value, even when 
gauged by western standards. Moreover, we hear that as a part of the gen- 
eral awakening among the Chinese the purer teachings of Confucius are 
being revived. Then the high standard of commercial ethics attained by the 
Chinese is of real significance in this connection. In the official service 
there may be monstrous graft. This is due to the extreme individualism, to 
the lack of social consciousness; but in commerce the Chinese have de 
veloped a remarkably advanced ideal of honor, of ethical conduct. Surely, 
in the new and larger industrial life which is bound to come with the recon- 
structed China, this achievement will be a precious asset. I feel sure that 
the Chinese, mentally, socially, and ethically, are destined to play a great 


role in civilization. 


Repty sy E. W. Caren To QUESTION OF ProressoR SMALL 


The introductory words of the President, stating that I was sent on 
this tour of investigation by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and which it seemed courteous for me not to deny, were 
not in strict accordance with the facts. For three years previous to the trip, 
1 had been engaged in literary and research work for the American Board, 
but this connection ceased before I started, and the trip was entirely a 
private one for the purpose of studying the social conditions in the East 
as they had been affected by and as they in turn affected the work of the 
missionaries. It was only my relation to the president of the American 
Board which gave the trip even the semblance of being official. Hence I 
have never made any regular report to the officers of the board, although | 
did from time to time give them an account of my impressions and con- 
clusions. So far as I know, there is no position taken in the paper under 
discussion which would not commend itself to the officers of the board. 
The American Board has been one of the pioneers in putting its missionary 
work upon the broadest basis, and it has for many years been developing the 
work of education, industrial training, and medical relief. Most of the 
larger mission boards are one with it in this position, and it was interesting 
to note that at the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh last June, 
at which delegates from all mission boards and mission lands, officers, 
missionaries, native leaders, etc., were present, the whole tone and trend 
of discussion was on the broadest lines. There are mission boards and 
missionaries who do not yet admit fully this point of view, but the leaders 
in the work at home and abroad are men who are fully in touch with the 
best thought of the age and who are committed to carrying on the missionary 
work in the way that will make it the most influential in putting the Christian 
touch upon the awakening Orient. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF A DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
IN AN URBAN UNIVERSITY 


J. E. CUTLER 
Western Reserve University 


The suggestions that I have to offer on this subject have 
grown out of a persistent personal conviction, together with 
a practical experience of a little more than three years. With 
a substantial special endowment at my disposal it has been 
my privilege during these years to undertake to create a credit- 
able and effective department of sociology in Western Reserve 
University in the city of Cleveland. It has been my task, origi- 
nally suggested by the gentleman who endowed this new de- 
partment in the university as a means of showing his interest 
in his native city and also a task cordially accepted by me as 
one worthy of accomplishment, to organize a department of 
sociology which should be all that such a department may be, 
at the present time, in an institution which seeks to serve in 
every possible way its constituency in a growing, cosmopolitan, 
typically American city. Clearly there is in this an assumption 
that university work in sociology may bear a more or less defi- 
nite relation to the problems of the modern city and to the social 
and civic endeavor of its public-spirited citizens. My particular 
problem has been, therefore, to correlate courses in sociology. 
which shall meet the scientific and disciplinary requirements 
of the modern university, with the practical social work of which 
there is so much that is of a high order in our cities and for 
which there is so great need. 

After a little investigation, I became convinced that this 
phase of the problem of departmental organization had nowhere 
in this country been faced squarely. On the one hand, I found 
universities giving instruction in sociology but giving little or no 
detailed consideration to the praciical or applied aspects of the 
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subject. On the other hand, I found schools of philanthropy 
offering preparation for definite lines of social work but giving 
little or no consideration to the subject of sociology. Under 
these conditions it seemed that a new department of sociology 
to be established on an independent basis might well undertake 
to break new ground, and I have not hesitated to try experiments 
provided they seemed promising in their results. 

The most striking innovation is perhaps the organization of 
a department of sociology with a course in practical sociology as 
the introductory course to precede the more advanced and spe- 
cialized courses and without at first any course whatsoever in 
general or theoretical sociology. The notion that course 1 in 
the department should be a study of the principles of sociology, 
dealing, as such a course must, to a greater or less degree with 
abstractions and broad generalizations, was abandoned entirely. 
Work in the department was made to begin with the junior year 
in college and, in accordance with the organization of work in 
the other departments of the university, each course was made 
a three-hour course for a half-year. It was deemed advisable, 
however, to arrange for the work in practical sociology to con- 
tinue through the junior year. 

Accordingly, a course, entitled Practical Sociology, was 
planned for the first half of the junior year, covering mainly 
the following topics: structure and growth of cities, grouping 
of the population in cities, consequences of change from rural 
to urban life, housing conditions and the housing problem in 
modern cities, building codes and tenement-house legislation, 
sanitary inspection and public sanitation, water supply, sewerage 
system, street cleaning, garbage disposal, etc., work of boards 
of health, regulation of dangerous trades, smoke abatement. 
milk supply, social treatment of tuberculosis, public baths, physi- 
cal training and medical inspection in the schools, work of the 
Visiting Nurse Associations, care of the sick and injured in 
hospitals, convalescent homes and dispensaries, social aspects of 
the work of the public schools, neighborhood centers, industrial 
or trade schools, libraries, public-lecture courses, museums, public 
responsibility for recreation, saloons, amusement places, play- 
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grounds and athletic fields, parks, bathing beaches, etc., work 
of institutional churches, Christian Associations, social settle- 
ments, etc., city planning, civic improvement. For the second 
half of the junior year a course was planned to cover another 
important phase of the general subject of practical sociology, 
that of charities and correction. The plan of this course may be 
described in outline as follows: causes and extent of pauperism, 
history of poor relief, principles of poor relief, modern methods 
and agencies of poor relief, the care of neglected and destitute 
children, the care of the defective classes, giving especial at- 
tention to the extent of the public responsibility for each and 
the principles and methods of treatment, crime and the treat- 
ment of criminals, history of penalties, modern methods and 
principles of dealing with crime, the care of juvenile offenders. 

Throughout the year the study of these topics is made 
concrete and definite by constant reference to the local situation 
in the city of Cleveland. This is facilitated by requiring every 
member of the class to make certain expeditions, each of which 
is preceded by a special lecture that is given from the point of 
view of the social worker in the city. For this part of the work 
it has been my good fortune to secure a man who for several 
years was actively engaged in settlement work in the city and who 
is now the secretary of the Department of Charities and Cor- 
rection of Cleveland. In this way a definite correlation is se- 
cured between the work of the classroom and the practical social 
work in the city. The students are furnished with a classified 
bibliography referring to books that are placed on a reserved 
shelf for their use and written reports are required periodically. 

The number of students electing these courses has increased 
rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that to meet the increasing demands 
that were being made upon the department it was necessary to 
secure an additional instructor this year. The plan and scope of 
the work has received the heartiest commendation not only from 
the authorities of the university but also from the citizens of 
Cleveland. Last year the course in practical sociology was re- 
peated off the campus at an afternoon hour as a public course 
in sociology, open to all persons either actively engaged in social, 
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philanthropic, and civic work or particularly interested in modern 
city problems. The registration, attendance and sustained in- 
terest in this public course indicated clearly that it was regarded 
as an important and valuable course of study. 

One of the courses following this introductory work in the 
department is a course on philanthropy. No doubt the subject 
of philanthropy has received comparatively little consideration 
thus far in the curricula of the universities because of the com- 
monly accepted notion that philanthropy rests on sentiment and 
emotion largely and has no clearly defined scientific basis. As 
a matter of fact, it was to avoid giving the impression that I 
was undertaking merely to teach students how to give away 
their money or how to obtain money by persuasion rather than 
by earning it or stealing it, that I followed the example of 
Professor Henderson of Chicago and described the course, not 
merely as a study of philanthropy, but as a study of philanthropy 
in its historical development. In this course, conducted as a 
seminar with a group of selected students, an attempt has been 
made to do some original work—in particular, to find out what 
basis, if any, philanthropy really has. If the conclusions that 
have been reached are of interest, I shall be glad to have your 
opinions and your criticisms. 

The first task in such an investigation is, of course, to dif- 
ferentiate philanthropy from charity and to discover what the 
conditions were which gave rise to philanthropy as distinguished 
from charity. The evidence available seems to indicate that 
philanthropy may be defined, broadly, as the effort to ameliorate 
the living and working conditions of the weaker classes under 
the modern industrial organization of society and that philan- 
thropy has its basis in the fundamental changes in the social 
organization which have followed the introduction of the factory 
system of production and have been involved in the so-called 
industrial revolution. 

In primitive societies, in ancient Greece, in the Roman civ- 
ilization, in feudalism, there appears to be nothing within the 
range of this investigation which may not accurately be classified 
as charity; it would require a stretch of the imagination to 
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apply the term philanthropy. But with those far-reaching 
changes inaugurated during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the earlier part of the nineteenth century—those 
changes that have made men think, as they never thought before, 
about their relations one to another and their mutual responsi- 
bilities, the beginnings of philanthropy may be discerned. Up 
to that time men habitually accepted existing conditions of life 
and of work as a matter of course, objecting only, upon occa- 
sion, to unendurable oppression or to tyrannical forms of gov- 
ernment. Since that time men have not hesitated to question 
the justice or the desirability of existing conditions, whenever 
it has appeared that a considerable numbe: or class of people 
was suffering serious hardship; nor have they doubted the possi- 
bility of securing, in one way or another, a betterment of con- 
ditions. 

A brief summarization of these great economic and social 
changes from this point of view will perhaps make the thought 
more clear. 

1. The adoption of the factory system of production has 
in fact profoundly changed the relations which men bear one to 
another. Men no longer live and work independently. It is 
no longer possible for them to do so. One man produces one 
thing, another something else, another something else and so 
on, and then there is an exchange of products. Each seeks to 
get all of his wants satisfied, not through his own efforts directly, 
but by producing something, or taking part in the production of 
something, which through a constantly widening market may 
be exchanged for the other things that he wants. The prin- 
ciple of division of labor now runs right through the social or- 
ganization. It is utilized not only inside the factory and 
within the large mercantile establishments; the entire organiza- 
tion of modern society is built up on this principle. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century there is in reality a greater 
interdependence of men, one upon another, than ever existed 
before. 

2. Great numbers of men—and of women, too—have been 
brought together in factories and in cities as wage-earners. 
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They do not own the tools or machines with which they work; 
they do not own the raw material; they do not own the finished 
product: generally they do not own a habitation or dwelling- 
place. They work for wages. They have no direct economic 
interest in their work other than that of getting wages. They 
have absolutely nothing to say about how the product shall be 
made or where and for what price it shall be sold. They are 
in a position of dependence. They are dependent upon finding 
and keeping employment, or else becoming employers them- 
selves. It has become increasingly difficult, however, for the 
employee to change his position to that of the employer. The 
factory system favors large scale production and comparatively 
few can secure the amount of capital that is required for large 
scale production. There is, therefore, a rather sharp division 
between employer and employee. We have two classes: one 
made up of employers and capitalists, those who occupy, as a 
class, the stronger economic position; the other made up of 
the wage-earners, who occupy, as a class, the weaker economic 
position. 

3. Along with the growth and extension of the factory sys- 
tem there has been an enormous production of wealth. Economy 
in cost of transportation, economy in methods of production. 
economy in methods of marketing the finished products, as well 
as the economy resulting from the application of the principle 
of division of labor, have combined to secure the accumulation 
of wealth during the nineteenth century at a rate far more rapid 
than the world has ever known before. Those who are in the 
stronger economic position, however, have control of the whole 
process of production and distribution, and they also have con- 
trol of the net income. They cannot of course fix the net 
income arbitrarily but the entire management of the business 
is in their hands and they get the net income without telling 
the employees how much it is. In other words, there is no direct 
guaranty that the wage worker will get his full share under the 
factory system. There is nothing inherent in the system that 
guarantees that. There is nothing inherent in the system that 
guarantees steady employment. 
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4. During the progress of the industrial revolution there 
have been frequent crises in the business world—‘hard times,” 
they are called for want of a better term. They are apparently 
something new in human experience. Up to very recent times 
famines were not uncommon, but famines have now been 
abolished wherever the industrial revolution has become an 
accomplished fact. If there is a crop failure in one country, 
or in one section of a country, a food supply can be obtained 
from some neighboring region. Food supplies can be trans- 
ported quickly over vast areas. The telegraph and cable lines, 
the railways and steamships constitute a rapid means of com- 
munication and of transportation. We have abolished famines, 
but we have apparently got something else nearly as pernicious. 
The factories suddenly close down, not because anyone wishes 
them to, but because the market will not apparently take their 
products. Numbers of men are thrown out of employment 
and since they do not get their wages they cannot purchase the 
things they want, although everything that they want is on the 
market. The merchants and traders have the goods to sell but 
they cannot sell them. There is no lack of material goods. 
Everything that anyone wants is at hand. Still numbers of 
people suffer extreme hardship for a considerable period, through 
no fault of their own, and the charitable resources of our cities 
are taxed to the utmost. 

5. Even during the periods of expansion of business, how- 
ever, when production is going forward with a rush and op- 
portunities for employment are abundant, the incidence of the 
risks of modern industry so far as human life is concerned 
seems to fall almost entirely upon the wage-earners, those 
who are relatively in the weaker position. Accidents and in- 
juries in the course of duty, it is assumed, are to be borne by 
the employee unless he can prove at law that his employer 
was negligent. If a man accepts employment in a certain posi- 
tion he accepts the ordinary risks of that position. In case a 
family is deprived of its chief support by the permanent in- 
jury or the death of the wage-earner who is the head of the 
family, the employer pays as a business proposition the smallest 
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amount that he can under the circumstances and hires another 
man. There is no one who assumes any real responsibility for 
the future welfare of that family except possibly some well 
organized modern charitable agency with ample resources, which 
the community may be fortunate enough to possess. Let me 
refer you for facts and a more explicit statement of the case 
to the volume of “The Pittsburgh Survey” entitled Work-Acci- 
dents and the Law and to other similar studies of recent date. 
Who shall say that the demand on the part of industrial workers 
for “justice, not charity” is a groundless plea? Who shall say 
that the sociologist may not legitimately concern himself with the 
incidence of the risks of modern industry? 

6. To a very considerable extent the domestic or household 
arts have been absorbed by the factory system of production. 
The factories have been gradually taking over the manufacture 
of clothing and of wearing apparel of all kinds, the manu- 
facture of house furnishings of all kinds and even the prepara- 
tion of the food supply to a very marked degree, as is well 
illustrated by the quantities of canned goods that are now on 
the market. This absorption of the domestic industries by the 
factories has had some very important consequences. In so far 
as the conditions under which the work is done may affect the 
quality and the wholesomeness of the goods put on the market, 
the consumer can be safeguarded only by some social or public 
regulation of factory conditions. The individual consumer cannot 
acquaint himself with the conditions surrounding the manu- 
facture and distribution of what he purchases. He must pur- 
chase, as an individual, merely in faith and in hope. It is 
also true that relatively more of the women are to be classi- 
fied under the head of wage-earners. Instead of working 
at home spinning, weaving, making house furnishings, and pre- 
paring meals for a family, many women are now working in 
factories, stores, and offices for wages. The home and the life 
of the family, at least the traditional family life, is necessarily 
affected when this happens. Children may also be employed 
advantageously in modern industry, unless in the interest of 
the children themselves and of future generations child labor is 
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prohibited by a wise and farsighted social policy. It should 
be further noted that the homes of the wealthier people, those 
from which the women do not go out to work for wages, are 
also affected by the factory absorption of the domestic indus- 
tries. The woman of the house becomes a manager chiefly 
rather than a provider. The household work has been reduced 
to a minimum and servants are employed to do this minimum 
amount. This gives to the woman of the house and to her 
daughters a very considerable leisure which has come to be 
occupiea largely by “social duties,” i.e., engagements of various 
kinds outside the home which may be grouped under such heads 
as educational, charitable, philanthropic, clubs, teas, receptions. 
parties. In any event, the constant extension of the factory 
system of production vitally affects the living conditions, as well 
as the working conditions, for an ever-increasing proportion of 
the population. 

7. The industrial revolution has promoted the growth of the 
largest cities that the world has ever known. The rapid growth 
of great cities is one of the distinctive features of the nineteenth 
century. Since the modern cities are primarily factory centers 
and centers of exchange (trade and commerce), great numbers 
of people are required to carry on this work and they must 
necessarily live close together. As yet, however, these masses 
of population, these varied groups differing widely as to their 
traditions and their religious affiliations, crowded together in 
cities, have not learned apparently the first principles of living 
in cities. There is constant violation of every rule for the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral welfare of the human race. Ignorantly 
and blindly, and, I may add, half-heartedly, these struggling 
millions are reaching out for some means by which they can 
secure an improvement of urban conditions. It is but gradually 
coming to be recognized that the distribution of health is a 
question quite as important in our cities as the distribution of 
wealth. Facilities for wholesome recreation, also, are just be- 
ginning to receive a proper recognition of their importance under 
urban conditions. 

It is in these fundamental changes in the social organiza- 
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tion, thus briefly indicated in this summary, that philanthropy 
has its basis. The necessary social readjustments furnish ample 
opportunity for philanthropy legitimately to make its influence 
felt and there is the utmost need for its exercise. There is 
need not only for wise private philanthropy but for carefully 
considered public philanthropy as well. There is need for the 
so-called welfare work, for relief departments, for pension 
funds; but also for factory legislation, for labor legislation, 
and for general social legislation designed to secure an improve- 
ment of conditions. There is urgent need for a better dis- 
tribution of the inevitable risks of modern industry, especially 
in so far as they affect human life. 

The course on philanthropy includes, among others, these 
topics: the development of factory legislation, modern social 
legislation, welfare work, railway relief departments, employers’ 
pension and relief funds, mutual benefit associations, benefit 
features of trade unions, employers’ liability, workingmen’s com- 
pensation, industrial or workingmen’s insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, agencies for encouraging thrift, postal savings banks, etc., 
provident loan associations, various forms of private philan- 
thropy, endowments, experimental agencies and organizations 
for the betterment of conditions. These are subjects to which 
the sociologist may properly give his attention. They need to 
be studied and discussed as social questions, not merely as 
economic and governmental questions of interest only to econo- 
mists and political scientists. My experience indicates, also, that 
students of sociology are glad to have an opportunity to study 
them. And may I add without being misunderstood, that these 
topics are quite as important for a college curriculum in so- 
ciology as the question whether the origin of the human race 
is to be found in the middle of the Indian Ocean or somewhere 
in the arctic regions; quite as important as the attempt to deter- 
mine precisely what a certain set of stone implements indicates 
as to the mental caliber of some primitive race; quite as im- 
portant as the consideration of the question whether society has 
an objective or only a subjective existence. 

Another course offered in the department is a study of col- 
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onization from the sociological point of view and it is designed 
to make direct use of the student’s knowledge of history. Coloni- 
zation is looked upon as a series of social experiments and the 
course is described as a laboratory course in sociology. It is 
scarcely advisable for the sociologist to attempt to conduct ex- 
periments in a laboratory within four walls and it is quite 
impossible to get together a group of people and transport them 
wherever you wish them to go, or subject them to whatever 
conditions you wish, merely for the purpose of sociological ex- 
perimentation. But in the history of colonization we find that 
numbers of people have gone out from the older civilizations 
to the uttermost parts of the earth and have with more or 
less difficuity founded new societies. The records of their 
successes and failures are available and their experience fur- 
nishes valuable information concerning emigration and immi- 
gration, acclimatization, the relation of the struggle for existence 
to the development of social institutions, frontier society, the 
growth of new societies, contact of races, the native question. 
[t is apparent that here is a fertile field awaiting the sociologist’s 
exploitation ; it as yet has been scarcely more than touched from 
this new point of view. For the present, Professor Keller’s 
book on Colonization supplies an excellent textbook for such a 
course. It may be added that this course is one that is of prac- 
tical interest to American students now that this country has 
come to possess colonies of her own and is of primary impor- 
tance for a study of colonial administration preparatory to en- 
tering the consular service. 

A course on American society, for the second half-year, has 
been planned to follow the course on colonization. In this course 
American social conditions are studied not as a succession of 
more or less unrelated social problems but as phenomena char- 
acteristic of a colonial society which has reached an advanced 
stage of development. For example, the problem of immigra- 
tion is viewed as a social question common to all prosperous 
colonial societies. In short, American society is treated simply 
as one of the colonial societies studied in the preceding course 
which is selected for further consideration because it happens 
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to be the society in which we live and the future of which is 
therefore of special importance to us. 

A course on social evolution has been made course 1 in 
the department but it is the plan to permit students to begin 
work in the department with either this course or the course 
on practical sociology, or even with the course on colonization 
if they wish. The department insists merely upon a logical 
sequence of courses. It is recommended to students who de- 
sire to specialize in sociology that they elect both the courses 
on social evolution and practical sociology at the beginning of 
the junior year and then follow the indicated sequence of courses. 
Other courses in the department are: Principles of Sociology— 
which is designed for the second half-year to follow the course 
on social evolution and to utilize the concrete descriptive mate- 
rial provided by that course—courses on the child and the com- 
munity, the family, history of sociology, and four additional 
courses of a specialized and practical nature, penology, charity 
organization and administration, the social function of the 
church, special problems in sociology. 

With this curriculum as a basis it is planned in the future 
to make further extensions in the direction of giving definite 
and effective preparation for specific lines of practical social 
work. The demand for trained and capable social workers and 
for efficient public administrators in our great industrial cen- 
ters is an increasing one and the supply at the present time of 
men and women who are properly equipped for important posi- 
tions in this field is considerably below the demand. If proper 
instruction and training were offered there can scarcely be any 
doubt of a ready response from those who are seeking to enter 
this field of work. By adding to the faculty experts and spe- 
cialists in various fields of social work, the department may 
then be placed in a position wisely to undertake to provide pro- 
fessional training for directors of organized charities, Christian 
Associations, institutional churches, settlement and civic work, 
for executive secretaries of educational and philanthropic socie- 
ties, welfare managers of factories and stores, superintendents 
of public recreation, expert sanitarians, probation officers, super- 
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intendents of child-helping agencies and of reformatories and 
other agencies of correction. The instruction that may thus 
be provided will also be of interest and profit to clergymen and 
church workers, lawyers, journalists, business men, officers of 
the state and municipal public service, school teachers, librarians, 
labor leaders, factory and health inspectors, members of boards 
of managers and committees of philanthropic institutions, 
friendly visitors and volunteer workers in any field of social 
service where a knowledge of existing conditions and of modern 
methods of work is essential to efficiency. The same profes- 
sional needs which have established schools of engineering with 
practice shops and field work, the same conditions and tend- 
encies which have established schools of medicine with labora- 
tories and hospitals furnishing practical experience and 
opportunity for investigation, the same requirements which have 
established schools of theology and law schools, are now de- 
manding, in connection with the rapid growth of cities, a modern 
scientific training for social work. The responsibility for 
providing preparation and training of this character rests very 


largely upon the departments of sociology in the urban uni- 
versities. 
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REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE OF COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHING 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Columbia University 


To the Members of the Commitiee on Teaching, American Sociological 
Society: 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with Professor Jerome Dowd’s 
request I herewith present to you this abstract and digest of the 
material returned in answer to the committee’s questionnaire sent 
out during the investigation into the subject-matter of beginning 
courses at present given in colleges of the country under the title 


of Sociology. 
The following questionnaire, at the approval of Professor 


Jerome Dowd, chairman of the committee, was sent out to some 
four hundred colleges, universities, theological schools, and state 


normal schools. 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHING 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PROFESSOR JEROME Down, Chairman 


Dear Sir: The American Sociological Society has appointed a committee 
of ten of its members to report to the next annual meeting: 

First, a statement of the subject-matter of first courses at present given 
in colleges of the country under the title of Sociology. 

Second, a suggested outline for a fundamental introductory course in 

Sociology. 

Will you kindly assist in this work by filling out the accompanying question- 
naire ? 

A. Name of institution. 

B. Name and title of person filling out this blank. 

C. Please paste here a clipping from your catalogue giving the statement of 
your beginning course in Sociology. 

D. Give an outline of the subject-matter of that course and add the list of 
authors and their works assigned for students to read in connection with 
the course. 

(Subject-M alter) (Authors and References) 

. Suggest the subject-matter for a fundamental course to serve as a basis for 
advanced work if the beginning course you now give does not fwly 
answer the purpose of a fundamental course. 
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The list of institutions to which the questionnaire was sent was 
made up as follows: 

Mr. L. L. Bernard kindly let me have the questionnaire returned 
to him during the course of the investigation into “The Teaching 
of Sociology in the United States” conducted under the auspices 
of and published in the American Journal of Sociology in September, 
1909{ From this material a list was made of the names and 
addresses of professors and departmental heads who taught soci- 
ology. In this manner a list of 199 institutions was obtained which 
had answered Mr. Bernard favorably and which were therefore 
known to teach sociology. To this number were added the 167 
institutions which Mr. Bernard gave in Table IV of his report. 
The names of these institutions were added because in going 
through their catalogues Mr. Bernard found that they gave courses 
in sociology although they had not answered the questionnaire. 
Finally, to the 366 institutions thus obtained were added some 
30 institutions. A few of these had reported to Mr. Bernard’s 
questionnaire as intending to give courses in sociology in the near 
future, but the majority of these were obtained from the list of 
colleges in the World Almanac for 1910. The final total was 396 
institutions to which the above questionnaire was sent on October 
15 of the present year. 

From the four hundred odd institutions addressed by the ques- 
tionnaire, some 145 answers were received. Of this number 128 
reported as teaching sociology and 17 reported no course in sociology. 
Of the total answers, 126 were from colleges and universities, 5 
were from theological schools, and 14 were from state normal 
schools. Fifteen colleges and universities offered no course in 
sociology and two state normal schools offered no course. 


TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONS ANSWERING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Nore.—Institutions marked * give no course in sociology; institutions marked 
t are interested in the report of the committee; institutions marked *t expect to 
start a course soon. 


tAdelphi College Brooklyn, N.Y. Professor Annie M. Mac- 
Lean 


Albany College Albany, Ore. Professor F. G. Franklin 
Albion College Albion, Mich. Professor F. T. Carlton 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Albright College 
*Amherst College 
Augustana College 


*Bates College 
Baker University 
Beloit College 
Boston University 
Bryn Mawr College 


Carleton College 


Catholic University of Amer- 


ica 
Carthage College 
tCentral College 
Colgate University 
Cornell College 
tClaflin University 
Clark College 
Coe College 
Colorado College 


Cumberland University 
Columbia University 


Dartmouth College 
*+Davidson College 
De Pauw University 
Des Moines College 
Dickinson College 
*Doane College 


Earlham College 
*Emory College 
Eureka College 


*t+Georgetown College 

George Washington Univer- 
sity 

Goucher College 

Guilford College 

Grand Island College 


Myerstown, Pa. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Rock Island, II. 


Lewiston, Me. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Northfield, Minn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Carthage, IIL. 
Pella, Ia. 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


Mount Vernon, Ia. 


Orangeburg, S.C. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Lebanon, Tenn. 

New York City 


Hanover, N.H. 
Davidson, N.C. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Crete, Neb. 


Richmond, Ind. 
Oxford, Ga. 
Eureka, IIl. 


Georgetown, Ky. 
Washington, D.C. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Guilford, N.C. 
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Professor C. A. Bowman 

Professor J. W. Crook 

Professor E. F. Bartholo- 
mew 


Professor D. W. Brandelle 
Professor H. J. Hoover 
Professor R. C. Chapin 
Professor F. S. Baldwin 
Dr. Marion Parris 


Professor E. E. Robinson 
Professor W. J. Kerby 


Professor S. N. Carpenter 
Professor J. L. Beyl 
Professor E. W. Goodhue 
Professor H. H. Freer 
Professor G. Evans 
Professor F. H. Hankins 
Professor C. T. Hickok 
Professor F. A. Bushee 


Professor W. P. Bone 
Professor F. H. Giddings 


Professor D. C. Wells 
Professor J. M. McConnell 
Professor C. C. North 
Professor S. Z. Batten 
Professor G. A. Crider 
Professor A. B. Fairchild 


Professor H. Lindley 
Professor E. H. Johnson 
Professor A. C. Gray 


Professor A. Yager 
Professor R. R. Kern 


Professor T. P. Thomas 
Professor D. D. Carroll 


Grand Island, Neb. Professor E. H. Suther- 


land 
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Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Hendrix College 
Hobart College 


*Illinois College 


*Towa State College 


James Millikin University 
*+Jamestown College 
Juniata College 

*Johns Hopkins University 


Keuka College 
+tKnox College 


tLake Erie College 

Lawrence College 

*Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity 

Louisiana State University 


McMinnville College 
Macalester College 
Marietta College 
Marshall College 
Morningside College 
Miami University 


Millsaps College 
Mount Holyoke College 


Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Northwestern University 

New York University 


Oberlin College 
Olivet College 

Ohio State University 
Oriental University 


Pacific University 
Park College 
Parker College 


TABLE I—Continued 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Conway, Ark. 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


Ames, Ia. 


Decatur, Ill. 
Jamestown, N.D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


Galesburg, III. 


Painesville, O. 
Appleton, Wis. 


Professor T. N. Carver 
Professor D. C. Barrett 
President A. C. Millar 
Professor J. M. Williams 


President C. H. Rammel- 
kamp 
Professor B. H. Hibbard 


Professor W. W. Smith 
Professor F. B. Taylor 

Professor C. C. Johnson 
Professor J. M. Vincent 


Professor G. W. Eddy 
Professor J. H. Raymond 


Miss Florence Ball 
Professor C. J. Bushnell 


Stanford University, Professor I. B. Cross 


Cal. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


McMinnville, Ore. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Marietta, O. 


Professor W. O. Scroggs 


Professor F. G. Boughton 
Professor G. W. Davis 
Professor A. T. Perry 


Huntington, W.Va. Professor J. U. Fitzgerald 


Sioux City, Ia. 
Oxford, O. 


Jackson, Miss. 


Professor F. E. Haynes 

Professor S. E. W. Bed- 
ford 

Professor J. E. Walmsley 


South Hadley, Mass. Professor Amy Hewes 


University Place, 
Neb. 

Evanston, 

New York, N.Y. 


Oberlin, O. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Columbus, O. 
Washington, D.C. 


Forest Grove, Ore. 


Parkville, Mo. 


Winnebago, Minn. 


Professor E. H. Wells 


Professor F. S. Dribler 
Professor R. M. Bender 


Professor A. B. Wolfe 
Professor H. A. Miller 
Professor J. E. Hagerty 
President H. P. Holler 


Professor L. B. Shippee 
Professor T. M. Matthews 
Professor M. Lewis 


ng 


Parsons College 
Pennsylvania College 
*Princeton University 
Purdue University 


Radcliffe College 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


St. Olaf College 
*St. John’s College 


Simmons College 
Smith College 


*tStevens Institute of Tech- 
nology 


Talladega College 
Taylor University 
*Trinity College 

Tri-State College 
Tufts College 


University of Colorado 
TUniversity of Florida 
University of Indiana 
University of Kentucky 
University of Pennsylvania 


University of Nebraska 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Montana 
University of Michigan 
University of Missouri 
University of North Dakota 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Porto Rico 
University of Puget Sound 
University of South Dakota 
TUniversity of Minnesota 


fornia 
University of Utah 


TABLE I—Continued 


Fairfield, Ia. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Princeton, N.J. 

La Fayette, Ind. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
College Park, Va. 


Northfield, Minn. 
Fordham Univer- 
sity, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Hoboken, N.J. 


Talladega, Ala. 
Upland, Ind. 
Durham, N.C. 
Angola, Ind. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


Boulder, Colo. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Norman, Okla. 
Porto Rico 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Vermilion, S.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUniversity of Southern Cali- Los Angeles, Cal. 


Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


Professor P. C. Hildreth 
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Professor C. F. Sanders 


Professor H. J. Ford 


Professor T. F. Moran 


Professor T. N. Carver 
Professor E. E. Ayers 


Professor C. A. Mellby 
Professor T. J. Barrett 


President Henry Lefavour 


Professor Georgia Laura 
White 

President A. C. Hum- 
phreys 


Professor D. B. Pratt 
Professor Newton Wray 
Professor W. H. Glasson 
Professor Lorin Stuckey 
Mr. L. M. Bristol 


Professor J. B. Phillips 
Professor E. M. Banks 
Professor V. G. Weatherby 
Professor E. Tuthill 
Professor J. P. Lichten- 
berger 
Professor Elliott Howard 
Professor M. J. Walst 
Professor J. H. Underwood 
Professor C. H. Cooley 
Professor C. A. Ellwood 
Professor J. M. Gillette 
Professor Jerome Dowd 
Professor E. H. Casterlin 
Professor J. C. Zeller 
Professor E. G. Nourse 
Professor S. N. Reep 
Professor R. D. Hunt 


Professor G. Coray 
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TABLE I—Continued 


University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. Professor E. A. Ross 
*tUniversity of Wyoming Laramie, Wyo. Professor J. D. LeCron 
University of Vermont Burlington, Vt. Professor H. W. Lawrence 
University of Virginia Charlottesville, Va. Professor W. H. Heck 
University of Chicago Chicago, Ill. Professor W. I. Thomas 
University of Illinois Urbana, Ill. Professor E. C. Hayes 
University of California Berkeley, Cal. Professor Lucy C. Mount 
Upper Iowa University Fayette, Ia. Professor J. W. Dickman 


Wake Forest College Wake Forest, N.C. Professor E. W. Sikes 
Washburn College Topeka, Kan. Professor D. M. Fisk 
tWashington College Chestertown, Md. Professor J. W. Cain 
Washington and Jefferson Washington, Pa. Professor E. M. Weyer 
College 
tWashington and Lee Uni- Lexington, Va. Professor S. D. Hancock 
versity 
Wellesley College Wellesley, Mass. Professor Emily G. Balch 
Wesleyan University Middletown, Conn. Professor W. C. Fisher 
Western Reserve University Cleveland, O. Professor J. E. Cutler 
Wheaton College Wheaton, Iil. Professor Elliot Whipple 
Whitworth College Tacoma, Wash. Professor W. E. Roe 
William Jewell College Liberty, Mo. Professor E. C. Griffith 


*Williams College Williamstown, Professor G. Droppers 
Mass. 


Yale College New Haven, Conn. Professor A. G. Keller 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

Auburn Theological Seminary Auburn, N.Y. Professor A. S. Hoyt 
Drew Theological Seminary Madison, N.J. Professor E. L. Earp 
Hartford Theological Semi- Hartford,Conn. Professor A. R. Merriam 

nary 
Meadville Theological School Meadville, Pa. Professor N. P. Gilman 
Western Theological Semi- Pittsburgh, Pa. President J. A. Kelso 

nary 

NORMAL SCHOOLS 


*State Normal College Troy, Ala. Professor E. M. Shackel- 
ford 


State Normal School San José, Cal. Professor Gertrude F. 
Rowell 
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TABLE I—Continued 
(Course in social psychology based on Ross) 


*California State Normal Chico, Cal. Professor E. J. Miller 
School 

Western Llinois State Normal Macomb, III. Professor Alfred Bayliss 
School 

Central Michigan Normal Mount Pleasant, Professor C. S. Larzelere 


School Mich. 
State Normal School Duluth, Minn. Professor E. W. Bohannon 
State Normal School Springfield, Mo. Professor B. M. Anderson 
Wesifield Normal School Westfield, Mass. Professor J. C. Hocken- 
berry 
State Norma! School Mayville, N.D. Professor C. M. Correll 
Northern Normal and Indus- Aberdeen, S.D. Professor W. E. Johnson 


trial School 
State Normal School Bellingham, Wash. Professor James Bever 
State Normal School Milwaukee, Wis. Professor W. H. Chewer 
State Normal School Oshkosh, Wis. Professor F. R. Clow 
Hampton Institute Virginia Professor T. J. Jones 


Comparing these results with Mr. Bernard’s, it is worthy of 
note that 95 of the institutions which answered the committee’s 
questionnaire are found in Mr. Bernard’s Tables I, I, and III, 
comprising institutions which answered him favorably. Some 27 
of the answers to the committee’s questionnaire were from insti- 
tutions in Mr. Bernard’s Table IV, comprising institutions which 
taught sociology but did not answer him. The remaining 23 
answers of the 145 reporting to the committee’s questionnaire 
are from institutions not contained in either of Mr. Bernard’s 
tables but given in the World Almanac list of colleges for 1910. Of 
the 23 new institutions thus obtained 12 are at present teaching 
sociology. 

The material sent in has been classified with the object in view 
of having such a classification as representative as possible of the 
general significance of the 150 odd answers. It has been the 
effort of the writer of this report to use an objective standard of 
classification obtained from the totality of the material itself. To 
this end the broadest possible divisions of the subject-matter were 
chosen and the various statements made upon the questionnaire 
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regarding the subject-matter of the courses were copied and marked 
one for each time they occurred. Thus Anthropology was defi- 
nitely spoken of nearly 40 times; Poor Relief and Pauperism nearly 
25 times; the Biological Method was emphasized 16 times, etc. 
In many instances, however, there was no such specific statement. 
In such cases the writer had to classify the subject-matter of the 
course as Historical, Psychological, Practical, etc., in accordance 
with the general characteristics of the textbook or reference 
book mentioned. This latter method was resorted to only when 
it was impossible to get specific statements of the subject-matter. 
This situation obtained in about 12 per cent of the cases. 

It will be noticed that the mark for the general division is in 
most cases smaller than the sum of the marks of specified subject- 
matter. Thus the mark for Historical subject-matter is only 84, 
while the sum of 40, 37, 52, and 56, the specific marks, is consider- 
ably over 150. The reason for this is that very often where the 
Historical subject-matter was specified there were also carefully 
specified several definite fields such as Anthropology, Ethnology, 
and Social Institutions. This same correction is true of the other 
divisions. 

In many cases all six general divisions were emphasized, as were 
also the specific subdivisions. Many cases combined the practical 
with the theoretical. In this manner also the subdivisions became 
large. 

The writer of this report wishes to make it emphatic that the 
numerical marks should not be taken too literally. The effort 
has been to classify a mass of very heterogeneous material so as to 
show its most representative elements; the effort has not been to 
produce an exact and exhaustive analysis. This would be almost 
impossible considering the nature of many of the replies. In this 
respect the writer found it difficult to classify such a specified field 
as Sociological Theory, which obviously overlaps the Historical 
and Psychological fields. It therefore seemed best to place this 
specified field by itself. The same may be said of Social Pathology, 
which might mean Social Psychology or some practical study of 
Criminology. It has therefore been placed by itself also. 
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TABLE II 


: CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY GIVEN BY 
ee THE INstITUTIONS NAMED IN TABLE I 


I. Emphasizing Historical subject-matter 
Including such fields specified as: 
Anthropology 
Ethnology 
Social Evolution 
Emphasizing Psychological subject-matter 
Including such fields specified as: 
Social Psychology 
Association 
Imitation 
Emphasizing Biological subject-matter 
Including such fields specified as: 
Eugenics 
Population (statistically treated) 


Emphasizing Descriptive and Analytic 
Including such fields specified as: 
Study of a specific social group 

. Physical Factors 
Emphazising Economic subject-matter 
Including such fields specified as: 


Industrial Conditions 

Labor Problem 

Practical economic problems not definitely specified % 
Socialism 8 


<4 ‘I. Emphasizing Practical subject-matter 
a Including such fields specified as: 


Population problems of congestion and housing ... . 
American social problems 

Social problems (not specified) 

Visits to institutions 

Poor Relief and Pauperism 

Charity 

Philanthropy 

Crime and Criminology 

Education 


VII. Subject-matter overlapping some of the above six divisions and 
therefore classified by itself. 
Specified as: 
Socia! Pathology 


Divisions III and IV are also subject to the same criticism. 
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Some eighty institutions used a textbook as the basis of the work 
in their beginning course. The textbooks of the following authors 


were in use: 


TABLE III 
AuTHoRS WHOSE TEXTBOOKS ARE USED IN BEGINNING COURSE IN 
SoctioLoGy BY INSTITUTIONS NAMED IN TABLE I 


Not specified............ 8 Henderson............... 


Dealey and Ward........ 
Fairbanks............... 


Only a few of those reporting answered part E of the ques- 
tionnaire, asking for suggestions regarding the subject-matter for a 
fundamental course to serve as a basis for advanced work. Those 
who did answer part E of the questionnaire were classified in accord- 
ance with the above method as they suggested Historical, Psycho- 
logical, Practical, etc., subject-matter for the fundamental course, 
the emphasis on each being laid in the following manner: 


TABLE IV 


SUGGESTED SUBJECT-MATTER TO ForM A FUNDAMENTAL BEGINNING COURSE 
Descriptive and Analytic.. 7 


Among those who suggested subject-matter for a fundamental 
course in sociology the comments of the following are particularly 


pertinent: 

1. Professor G. E. Howard, University of Nebraska, believes that a differ- 
entiation of the subject-matter of sociology into three main divisions would 
facilitate team work. The divisions are: I. Pure or General Sociology; II. 
Practical Sociology; III. Social Anthropology. 

He says: “The work of our Associate Professor of Practical Sociology is 
intended to lay a scientific basis for social service. The beginning courses 
in Practical Sociology and Social Anthropology are mainly concerned with the 
concrete; while theory is more accented in Pure Sociology, first taken up by 
third-year students.” 

2. Professor W. I. Thomas, The University of Chicago, says, in speaking 
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Small and Vincent........ 6 
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of his introductory course in social origins devoted to anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy: “I regard my course as a good type of introduction for graduate work. 
A course in Social Science, bearing on the problems and relations of all the 
Social Sciences, with a statement of this general content and bearing, would, 
I think, be suitable as an introductory course for Sophomores.” 

3. Professor E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, says: “I can’t say I 
believe much in a beginner’s course. I would prefer to have my courses taken 
in this order: Sophomore year, Fall, Elementary Sociology; Spring, Charities 
and Corrections; Junior year, Fall, Social Psychology; Spring, General Sociol- 
ogy; Senior year, seminars such as Cities, The Family, Psychology of the Amer- 
ican People.” 

4. Professor R. D. Hunt, University of Southern California, says: “A 
foundation course should combine as much as possible of the generally accepted 
‘principles’ of Sociology with less of the controverted matter and a frank 
recognition of the practical aims of the subject in its entirety.” 

5. Professor C. H. Cooley, University of Michigan, says: “In my opinion 
the central problem of sociology is that of the interactions between personality 
(the individual, the socius, er whatever you may call it) and the social struc- 
tures and processes. I would devote a beginning course to a very full and con- 
crete exposition of what is most fundamental in this relation.” 

6. Professor C. A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, says: “If I were to 
give a beginning course in sociology regardless of training for citizenship, and 
could have mature students who I knew were specializing in the Social 
Sciences, I would begin the course with a study of the biological factors in 
association—Nutrition, Reproduction, Multiplication, Conflict, Selection, 
Heredity, etc., and continue it by a study of the psychological factors— 
Instinct, Feeling, Intellect, Imitation, Sympathy, Social Control, etc., and 
would end it with outlining a theory of Social Order and a theory of Social 
Progress.” 

7. Professor B. M. Anderson, State Normal School, Springfield, Mc., says: 
“T think a fundamental course should include a substantial amount of sociologi- 
cal theory, with enough historical and descriptive material to illustrate the 
theory. But the theory should be the thing stressed—I do not favor making 
too much concession to the pedagogical mania for ‘concreteness.’” 


In conclusion, it may be said that assuming the 145 answers as 
fairly representative of the institutions teaching socic' gy in the 
United States, the classification of these replies shows a majority 
laying emphasis upon theoretical subject-matter including the 
historical and psychological, as opposed to the practical subject- 
matter specified by Charity, Poor Relief, Philanthropy, etc. This 
same general conclusion may be drawn from Table IV represent- 
ing the suggestions for a fundamental introductory course. 
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Finally, in the belief that one further source of material contained 
in the questionnaire might be of interest to the committee, the 
writer has added Table V. 


TABLE V 


TexTs AND AUTHORITIES CITED BY AT LEAST FIVE INSTITUTIONS NAMED IN 
TABLE I 


American Journal of Sociology 
Bagehot, Physics and Politics 
Baldwin (not specified) 
Blackmar, Elements of Sociology 
Bryce, American Commonwealth................ 
Carver, Sociology and Social Progress 
Comte (not specified) 
Cooley, Social Organization 
U.S. Census 
Dealey, Sociology 
Ely, Evolution of Industrial Society 
Fairbanks, Introduction to Sociology 
Giddings, Principles of Sociology 
ss Elements of Sociology 
“Inductive Sociology 
Descriptive and Historical Soci- 
ology 
Not specified 
Henderson, Social Element 
Kidd, Social Evolution 
Le Bon, The Crowd 
Ross, Social Psychology 
«Social Control 
“Foundations of Sociology 
“Not specified 
Small, General Sociology 
Small and Vincent, Introduction to Sociology 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology 
“Study of Sociology 
“Not specified 
Thomas, Source Book 
Tylor, Anthropology 
Tarde, Laws of Imitation 
Ward, Pure Sociology 
“Applied Sociology 
Dynamic Sociology 
Wright, Practical Sociology 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 


December 13, 1910 
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DISCUSSION 
Frank D. Watson, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The nature of the course in Freshman economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania is such that it might well be discussed in connection with such 
a conference as the present, as no hard-and-fast line is drawn in this course 
between the fields of sociology and economics. Many of the problems which 
are discussed in this introductory course are of a distinctly sociological 
nature, such as the problems of immigration, congestion, the school system, 
child labor, and women in industry. Of course, in handling all of these 
problems, their bearing on economics is indicated, the thought constantly 
emphasized being that they directly affect the efficiency of that important 
factor in production, labor. The handling of these problems is concrete 
and much of the subject-matter is of a descriptive nature. 

One might say that the chief aim of the course is to interest the student 
in the social and economic life about him. Accordingly, problems of the 
above nature are put in the foreground, and theory is introduced merely as 
an aid in digesting and classifying the material given. We desire primarily 
in the first year that the men should connect the everyday facts about them, 
which they have probably not stopped to analyze, with their work in college. 
Pure theory is largely ignored until in the Sophomore year. 

To carry out the general purpose of the course, the men are given in 
addition to their textbook work a list of books to read on which they write 
reviews or criticisms of several hundred words’ length at the rate of one 
a month. These books are of such popular nature as Steiner’s On the Trail! 
of the Immigrant, The Long Day, by Dorothy Richardson, The Making of 
an American, by Jacob Riis, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, by 
Jane Addams, and The Bitter Cry of the Children, by John Spargo. An 
additional feature of the course is a list of outside magazine readings which 
are given to the men monthly and on which they are quizzed. These read- 
ings are on current economic discussions in such magazines as the /nde- 
pendent, the World’s Work, the Outlook, etc. Our experience has been that 
this method not only attracts the interest of the student, but many times 
causes him to do additional reading independent of that which is required. 
For example, it has been: my personal experience to have students bring to 
me magazine or newspaper clippings saying that they felt sure that I would 
be interested in them as they were just along the lines of the subjects that 
we had been discussing in class. As the year goes on, this practice seems 
to increase, showing what seems to be the fact, that many men in reading 
the newspapers and magazines are now attracted to subjects which formerly 
they passed over, for the simple reason that the subject-matter has been 
dignified by previous classroom presentation or discussion. Subsequently 

they seem to take somewhat of a professional attitude in their general reading 

As a result, many men accumulate a considerable amount 


on these subjects. 
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of economic material during their Freshman year. An attempt is made to 
digest and classify this material in classroom as far as time permits, al- 
though, as can readily be seen, an exhaustive study of no one of the problems 
can be attempted. 


CuHarces A. Ettwoop, UNiversity oF Missourt 


At the University of Missouri we believe in a general elementary course in 
sociology which shall be prerequisite to the taking of any other course in 
the department. Professor Dowd did not include the University of Missouri 
a few minutes ago in the list of institutions giving a fundamental course. I 
beg ieave to correct him. The elementary course in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is both fundamental and practical. It aims to present 
not only the fundamental facts of the social life but to present them in such 
a way that the simpler fundamental principies of sociology shall be evident. 
We believe in starting with facts rather than with theory, but in presenting 
the facts in such a way that theory or interpretation issues from them. The 
course aims to be inductive, and starts therefore with the concrete and 
biological rather than with abstract and psychological. After certain pre- 
liminary definitions, I have found it advisable, however, to point out first of 
all to the student the biological facts and principles which the sociologist 
must take account of, even in the simplest sociological interpretations, and 
which are therefore as much data for sociology as the facts of the social 
life itself. 

The guiding thought of the elementary work in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, however, is the belief that sociology can be learned from 
the study of any concrete form of association or social group whatsoever ; 
that just as the botanist can learn botany from the study of one or two 
typical plant types so the sociologist can find in any concrete form of asso- 
ciation whatsoever most of the factors which are at work in the social life 
and can make this group reveal many of the essential problems of sociology. 
This method has the advantage of concreteness and at the same time of 
studying the social life in the little rather than in the mass. The student 
sees more plainly the actual forces at work molding and shaping human 
association, and if he is kept aware that he is simply studying an illustration, 
he has no difficulty in reasoning from the smaller and more concrete group to 
society in the mass. 

For many years I have found the family group, as in many ways the 
most typical of all the forms of human association, to be the most convenient 
for introducing the student concretely to the science of sociology. The 
family group has the advantage that it is intimately known by every student. 
On account of the complexity of relationships involved in it the study of 
its origin, development, structure, and function serves to illustrate the 
origin, development, structure, and function of social forms generally. Of 
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course, there is danger that the student will mistake the illustration for 
social life as a whole, but this can easily be guarded against. About one- 
third of the course is taken up with the study of the family in its various 
aspects, after which various related concrete social problems, such as popula- 
tion, immigration, the negro problem, the city problem, and the like, are 
studied in order to illustrate further the working of biological and psycho- 
logical factors in the social life. The whole plan of the course is very 
clearly set forth in my text on Sociology and Modern Social Problems 
which, however, omits many things such as discussions of scientific method, 
additional statistics, and the like, which are included in the course. The 
course also has at its end a number of lectures summarizing the results of 
the concrete inductive study with reference to the whole social life and 
briefly outlining a general view of social institutions, social organization, 
and social evolution. This I did not include in my published text, because | 
believe that it can best be done by every teacher for himself. 

Judged by the standard of interest, this elementary course has been a 
success. For a number of years over one hundred students have been regu- 
larly enrolled in it. Now it is repeated each semester (coming five hours a 
week) and in each semester there are about one hundred students enrolled, 
or two hundred through the year. Judged also by the experience of my 
students in later life, the course has been found very helpful, especially by 
those who go into the law, the ministry, journalism, or teaching, to say 
nothing of those who enter practical social work. 

I should add that at the University of Missouri students must have had 
a general course in history and a biological science before taking elementary 
sociology, and they are advised and expected to precede or follow it with 
an elementary course in economics or in political science or both. Branching 
from this fundamental elementary course in sociology at the University of 
Missouri are both theoretical and practical courses. The practical courses 
take up the subjects of philanthropy, social betterment, criminology, and 
penology, the social conditions of rural and urban communities, and the like. 
We also have strong courses in theoretical sociology, but these are open only 
to Seniors and graduates. They include a general course in sociological 
theory, a course in psychological sociology, a course in biological sociology, 
and a course in the history of sociology. The plan which we have been fol- 
lowing has seemingly thus far worked well. There has been close co-ordina- 
tion between practical and theoretical work, because both branch from the 
fundamental elementary course. While the practical work is mainly given 
to one man, and the theoretical work is mainly taken by another, yet this 
is not exclusively so, for we believe that practical study of social conditions 
and movements needs all the light which theoretical sociology can give it, 
and that, on the other hand, theoretical sociology needs the help which comes 
from vital contact with living facts and movements. While our plan has 
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worked well thus far, we are looking for ways and methods of improving 
it and should be glad for any suggestions which anyone who is teaching 
sociology can make from his experience. 


AtBion W. SMALL 


It has been a question in my mind for a long time whether it would 
not be possible to do a better thing for undergraduates in the social sciences 
by breaking away entirely from departmental programs, and by adopting 
an introductory course which would be a proper foundation for all advanced 
work in social science. 

Of course Sophomores have a certain smattering of information which 
would have to be classified under each of the social sciences. Although 
their acquisitions are usually not abundant enough so to preoccupy the 
ground that further knowledge in either of these territories would be super- 
fluous, yet the situation is not precisely as though we were dealing with 
utterly blank minds. Conceding, therefore, that all Sophomores have picked 
up a certain quantity of scrap information about social facts, our problem 
is to find out the best way of putting them on the track of precise and 
scientific study. 

Without arriving at an agreement, or without even settling on a pre- 
cise proposition, a number of the men in the social science departments 
at the University of Chicago have lately been wrestling with this question. 
There is certainly in the air a suspicion that we are defeating our own 
purposes by taking our academic departmental divisions too seriously. 
Are there not certain things which every Sophomore should know if he is 
to get the most out of Junior or Senior or graduate work in either of the 
social sciences? May there not be a body of material and an outlook which 
every Sophomore might acquire which would serve him better than any 
strictly departmental work in the Sophomore year? 

Instead of making a theoretical argument on this question I submit 
a concrete proposal. I suggest that the social science departments in all 
our fully equipped institutions agree to offer a course running through the 
Sophomore year to be known as Social Science I, to be prerequisite for more 
advanced work in each department, and to be based on Schmoller’s Grund- 
riss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. The work might fairly be de- 
scribed as an outline of the evolution of human institutions. While it is 
intended as an introduction to economic theory, no one who is chiefly in- 
terested in other phases of society need fear that Schmoller’s emphasis upon 
economic interests would give a Sophomore an essentially incorrect notion 
of the relative importance of the different divisions of human activity. 

Here then is a conspectus representing the outlook of a man who is by 
common consent in the front rank of the economists of the world. Whatever 
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be our special academic interests, we can hardly differ on the proposition 
that a Sophomore who had taken this survey would have an enormous 
advantage over one who had not, in pursuing further study in the social 
sciences. It seems hardly open to question that our work in the different 
social sciences might be made much more effective if we could presuppose 
such a common background in the minds of our students. Without much 
abstract discussion of methodology Schmoller brings into view all the social 
factors, in their historical and in their contemporary aspects, which we have 
to distribute among social science departments for division of labor. 
There is not enough departmental sectarianism in the two volumes to make 
any of us sensitive. One of the European economists who ranks with 
Schmoller, but is not of his school, remarked to me a few years ago apropos 
of the Grundriss, “Yes it contains a little of everything except economics,” 
It was the sneer of a rival, but it was not meant very seriously. It meant 
that this particular man would have introduced into the outline a much larger 
proportion of the psychology of the economic process. For the purpose which 
I now have in mind the change which the criticism called for would cer- 
tainly not be an improvement. 

Not speaking for the subject of sociology alone, but with the best 
judgment I am capable of with reference to the whole scope of the social 
sciences, I am convinced that we could not at present devise a measure 
which would do more to promote academic social science in general than the 
adoption of this suggestion. 


Lewis Gittin, UNiversity oF Iowa 


This discussion has been a most interesting one to me. There is no 
doubt in my mind that equally important, perhaps, with the necessity of 
arriving at some conclusion as to what sociology is and what it is not, 
is the question of how it shall best be presented to college classes. It has 
come into our college curricula to stay. An increasing number of stu- 
dents demand that they know something about this new subject. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the best methods of teaching it should be known by 
all of us who have this important task to perform. To the younger men 
among us this is especially important, and it is to be hoped that future 
programs of this society will give a not unimportant place to the question 
as to how best to present the subject of sociology to students. 


S. N. Reep 


Professor Cutler has given us some very valuable suggestions regarding 
the organization of a department of sociology in an urban university; they 
are valuable because of the attempt to make the work fundamental and be- 
cause it has gained the interest of the university community. There is one 
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point to which I wish to call attention which is not a criticism of Professor 
Cutler’s paper. It is the distinction between the theoretical and practical 
which are often used interchangeably with abstract and concrete. In the 
minds of most students, and others also, theory may be good mental disci- 
pline but that which is really worth while is the practical. They do not dis- 
tinguish social description, social interpretation, and social technology. All 
are dealing with social facts. The first describes them; the second finds 
their meaning; and the third studies the way by which new social facts 
may be evolved out of existing ones. 

Now it seems to me that a fundamental course must be more than 
description and must precede technology. Mere description is not science 
and interpretation of social facts is necessary before there is a reason for 
any change. 

I conclude therefore that a fundamental course in sociology is social 
theory or the interpretation of the meaning of social facts; and that the 
danger in outlining a fundamental course is not too much use of description 
but a weakness in interpretation due to too much consideration of “problems” 
which center the attention on technology. 


J. E. Cutter 


A number of questions have been raised which it seems to me are 
worthy of further discussion. As we have already exceeded the time allotted 
to this session, however, I shall confine myself to two or three points and 
make my remarks brief. 

The points made by Professor Kelsey are well taken. I am in hearty 
agreement with him. Those are points which we intend to bear in mind 
at Western Reserve.” 

The plan proposed by Professor Small is one that was put into operation 
in an experimental way at Yale University some seven years ago. I was 
interested in it from the beginning and for a time I had a part in it. Its 
development has been of special interest to me. In many ways it has been 
successful. The subject-matter of the course has been shown to be of value; 
the course has been popular among the students. In some other respects, 
however, the plan can scarcely be said to have been successful. Still I had 
a predilection for this kind of an introductory course when I went to Western 
Reserve University to establish the Department of Sociology. After giving 
the matter serious consideration, however, I did not dare to organize such 
a course and follow this plan. 

As a matter of fact, I was in the position which many of you have also 
occupied, I am sure, where it was expected that you would arrange for 
college students some work that was specifically and definitely sociology— 
not history, or economics, or philosophy, or psychology, or anything else 
*The report of Professor Kelsey’s remarks was not sent to the Journal. 
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than sociology. In this situation you are surrounded by fairly definite 
limitations. You must find for yourself and on your own responsibility 
some direct and effective way of introducing your students to the subject of 
sociology. The plan that I finally adopted is the one that I have described. 
I was of course aware that it was a plan somewhat different from that fol- 
lowed anywhere else; otherwise I should certainly not have made it the 
subject of a paper for this meeting. 

Other considerations also may enter into this question of a proper 
introductory method. At Western Reserve University it was decided that 
the work in sociology should begin with the Junior year. A large percentage 
of our seniors are to be found in one or another of the professional schools 
—law, medicine, or engineering. These students who are pursuing a com- 
bination course with a professional school are entitled to consideration. They 
want to get some knowledge of sociology but they do not feel that they 
can give time to this subject unless it is clear that the knowledge that will 
be gained is of real value to them in connection with their professional work. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the courses in sociology be made definite, 
concrete and to the point; everything that is in any respect non-essential 
for this purpose must be excluded. 

The courses in practical sociology have been organized to meet this 
situation. Students may begin the study of sociology by electing these 
courses. If at any time the results appear to be unsatisfactory, the whole 
plan is of course subject to change without notice. Thus far the results 
have been satisfactory. But this plan has the merit of proceeding from 
the known, that which is near at hand and is a part of actual experience, 
to that which is more remote from ordinary experience, the more general, 
the more abstract. It therefore rests upon what is surely a sound principle. 
All students who propose to specialize in sociology, however, are required 
to elect both the theoretical and the practical courses. Social evolution 
and the general principles of sociology are to be studied as well as practical 
sociology. The emphasis placed upon the applied aspects of the subject 
does not necessarily imply that the more general and theoretical aspects 
are not of importance. 

There is an additional reason why a department of sociology in an 
urban university should give special attention to practical sociology. As 
we all know, much social work is now being done without any recognized 
scientific basis and methods of work are being followed that are far from 
scientific. Many social workers are themselves lamenting the lack of co- 
ordination and of a common understanding about fundamentals which pre- 
vails even in connection with some of the best and most efficient work. 
Under these conditions the sociologist, if he familiarizes himself with the 
applied aspects of his subject, ought to be able to contribute something that 
will be of value. His department ought to inculcate a wider knowledge, 
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at least among college students, of the need in every community for a con- 
structive social policy and of what is involved in the formulation and admin- 
istration of such a policy; his department ought to assume at least a measure 
of responsibility for promoting the growth and extension of social work 
in proper directions and by proper methods. The sociologist is overlooking 
a splendid opportunity if he does nothing that will tend directly to make 
practical social work more scientific, more systematic, more comprehensive 
in its scope, more efficient. 


Be 


THE CHURCH AND THE CITY COMMUNITY 


WALTER LAIDLAW 
Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches, New York City 


If the church has no program for the city community, church 
extinction—not church extension—is the duty of the day. The 
city communities are so extending themselves over the map 
of this nation that every county of the continental United States 
having a city of 25,000, with the exception of two, has in- 
creased its population in the last ten years, and city communi- 
ties of 25,000 and over have absorbed, since 1900, 55.01 per 
cent of the growth of the nation. Of every 10,000 persons 
in the continental United States 2,594 lived in cities of 25,000 
and over in 1900; in 1910 the figures had risen to 3,099 of 
every 10,000. In 1900, 7,406 of every 10,000 lived outside the 
cities of this group, and in 1910 only 6,901. The cities, through 
their universities, through their press, and, above all, through 
the concentration within them of the industrial problems inci- 
dent to the shifting of the stress of economic equities from 
fields to factories—the cities, through these and other factors, 
are the gauge and guide of civilization. If the church is not 
essential to banish their barbarities and to produce an urban 
brotherhood—humane, urbane, and yet as dynamic as the 
**Mauretania’s” turbines—the church should strike its flag, and 
yield to capture by charity organization, civic federation, labor 
federation, or some other “denomination” which will furnish 
the nation with a better ration. The capital invested in the 
churches will no more save them from extinction, if they are 
not socially serviceable to the coming generations, than the 
capital invested in ships with double-expansion engines availed 
to save them from towage to the Erie Basin as hulks unsuited 
to carry the heavier yet swifter-moving cargoes of the interna- 
tional commerce of our time. The church, to adapt Words- 
worth’s description of immanent Deity, must become 
794 
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A Motion and a Spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


The church, which has been bringing immortality to light, must, 
like its Founder, bring life, as well, to light. It must trans- 
form itself from “an ark of refuge’ into a battleship and 
merchantman of progress. 

The church, which is daring in our day to translate its celes- 
tial message into the tongue of every tribe upon the planet, 
is evidently seized with a sense of its catholicity. it is endeav- 


oring to make 
the bonds of brotherhood outspread 


Beyond the confines of old ethnic dread. 


It is summoning Pekin to believe what neither Rome, London, 
nor New York has yet obeyed. Has it any warrant to tell 
Tokio that “a God has mingled with the game” of pushing the 
earth to “reach its heavenly best,” if hell, to use an oft-quoted 
description, is a city “much like London’? The capital of the 
country where the church originated was exceeded in popula- 


tion by fifty of the cities of the United States; its houses were 
low and flat-roofed; many, if not most, of its families lived in 
one room; it took care of its garbage in an outdoor Gehenna 
so slow in its cremation that, though the fire was not quenched, 
the worm did not die. Has the church, which originated amid 
such city conditions, an essential message and a transforming 
mission for the cities of our time? 

To state the question in this way is perhaps to invite the 
answer “No” from the fair critic of this paper. Nevertheless 
my own answer is “Yes.” 

Christianity originated in an urban community; gained, 
within a generation, adherents in city after city, and, both from 
tenement and palace, even in the empire’s capital; and gave to 
the world a vision it will not willingly let die, the vision of a 
city of wholeness (a holy city) let down from heaven to displace 
the cities of disease, despair, and swollen death-rate of today. 

The vision of the Revelation of St. John the Divine to the 
seven churches in seven cities of Asia is not indeed couched in 
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scientific, sociological language, but the whole book, which has 
been “the favorite stamping-ground of fanatical interpreters of 
Scripture,” is coming to be regarded as “the consolation of 
martyrdom,” a prophecy of that perfected association of men 
on earth which morbid mediaeval hymnology postpones post- 
mortem and removes beyond the revolution of the earth and 
beyond the evolution of its society. Those were days when 
Christians who succeeded in keeping their heads on their 
shoulders had difficulty in keeping hope in their hearts, and the 
book, cryptic in its reference to the persecutions of the Roman 
power, is plain in its prediction of the coming of a city con- 
trolled by a religious concept of life, a New Jerusalem,.a city 
of pity, purity, and perfection. It is a city, to translate some 
of its descriptions into modern terms, with low morbidity, where 
pain has passed away; a city whose death-rate is lowered to a 
minimum; a city without crimes of violence and fraud; a city 
of ravishing beauty within and without; a city of wealth and 
gladness; a city of gleaming cleanliness, with a crystal and 
unfailing water supply, and marvelous park and great residential 
space, but a city withal most highly characterized by its spirit- 
ual distinction—its blue-blood citizens whose foreheads pro- 
claim them sons of God, and whose primary occupation is to 
fulfil the purposes of hith who held in his compassion the whole 
of the human race. 

That was the vision splendid by which Christianity in the 
days of its persecution was on its way attended, yet it is plain 
that some of its descriptions are symbolisms unless we are 
willing to think that the race of the future will live in sky- 
scrapers far excelling the height of the towers of commerce 
of today. Without symbolism one can understand a description 
of a city whose “length and breadth” are equal, but one whose 
“length and breadth and height are equal” can only be regarded 
as in symbolic contrast to the pent-up meagerness of the insulae, 
or tenement houses, of Rome, and the narrow and tortuous 
streets of Jerusalem. 

The first century hung a city plan on the wall of every 
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Christian’s imagination, and impeached with imperfection every 
city of the time. 

What was the source of this splendid vision? 

I for one believe that it came direct from the campaigning 
method of the public ministry of the Man of Nazareth. His 
main labors were in Galilee, which was as urban in his day as 
Rhode Island is today. The whole of Palestine would not 
reach from New York to Boston and its average width was 
only fifty miles, yet Josephus, who is not always statistically 
accurate, says that Galilee had 250 cities of 15,000 each, and 
Sir William Ramsay, whose services to archaeology won for him 
his baronetcy, says that from a mountain top Galilee must have 
looked like one continuous city. It is evident from the record 
of the life of Jesus of Nazareth that he lived and labored not 
among rural communities but in city communities. He said 
of himself that he must hurry on to preach his gospel to “other 
cities."” He sent thirty-five committees of two to announce the 
gospel of the Kingdom to the cities of Israel and bade them 
lose no time at their tasks, which apparently occupied six weeks, 
and yet he said that they would not have entered all the cities 
of Israel before another stage of his career and campaign was 
reached. He evidently felt that he had a message for com- 
munities as well as for individuals, for he impeached Chorazin 
and Bethsaida for going on in their old ways. He called his 
followers to € gage in communal service, the extension of a 
Kingdom of . 9d; and yet he individualized the community, as 
when he sc 2d over Jerusalem. He went up to the mountain 
to pray, and he was free there from the intrusion of the crowd, 
and yet, if Ramsay is right, he may have gone to the mountain 
top to get the vision of the crowd—all Galilee lying at the 
mountain foot like one continuous city. He believed that the 
Spirit of God would come to his followers, after he was with- 
drawn from their sight, in the city, even in the city in which 
he suffered, and there they waited, and there, according to the 
narrative, men from all parts of the earth received the message 
which the twentieth century is translating into all tongues of 
the earth. One of his followers, St. Paul, has compelled the 
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literature of the world to record the impregnable belief of 
early Christianity in the conquest of cities by Christian prin- 
ciples, for the letters to the Ephesians, Corinthians, Romans, 
and all the rest are witnesses to the belief of the early Christians 
in the superiority of their message to any obstacles of wicked- 
ness or power. There was one fatuity in the belief of all these 
men, and St. Paul himself was not free from it, namely, that a 
single generation would bring the full fruition of Christianity. 
Social workers, even of our own day, have wrongly anticipated 
a similar quick success, and since 1859 there is less excuse for 
expectations of revolutionary reform. But if disciples and 
apostles made this mistake it was not made by the Man of 
Nazareth, who both taught that his gospel, like yeast in meal, 
would ultimately permeate every conviction and custom of 
humanity, but predicted also that his gospel was to be taught to 
all nations, growing like a mustard tree; and whose working 
philosophy, therefore, expects no city to be thoroughly Christian 
till every city is thoroughly Christian, and expects therefore 
that the church will both export its beliefs and impart its prin- 
ciples. 

He is a superficial student of Christianity who will charge 
Christianity with failure because it cannot present in 1915 or in 
1945 a perfected city. Christianity has a bigger job than that 
on its hands, a perfected race, and it has been big enough and 
wise enough from the beginning to have the evolution of all 
humankind on its program. 

The church has been commissioned by its Founder not only 
to teach men to believe the things which he revealed, especially 
the fatherhood of God and the certainty of a life beyond, but 
to teach the nations to obey the principles which he enunciated. 
The church in the city community has, therefore, not only a 
theological teaching function, but also a_ sociological teach- 
ing function, and even a sociological action program. The 
distinguished and earnest apostle of the new nationalism 
is fond of claiming that his ideals are derived from 
and in accord with the ideals of Abraham Lincoln, but the 
Springfield episode of Mr. Lincoln’s disappointment with the 
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clergy of that place shows that his social principles stretch 
backward beyond the first president of the nation to the only 
founder within my knowledge of a religion which, from the 
first, has had a perfected internationalism as its goal. 

Lincoln drew from the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth his 
antipathy to slavery. He believed that a house divided against 
itself could not stand, and that therefore a nation half free 
and half slave could not endure. Lincoln had imagination 
enough, moreover, to see that if the Golden Rule is not an eman- 
cipation act, it is a manumission act for every siave-holding 
Christian, and the need of the church in the city community 
today is the study not of its catechisms but of the social ideals 
of its Founder, and the social needs of every section and class 
of the community. If, as one of America’s most distinguished 
teachers of sociology has said, “the scientific study of sociology 
reveals the essential sanity and permanence of the Christian, 
or humanitarian, concept of society” (I quote from memory), 
the Gospels and the Prophets have a modernity about them which 
fit them to be a textbook for the social workers of the time, 
while the scientific, sociological study is equally necessary to 
prevent the limitation of the interpretation of their teachings 
by the conditions of some other time or of any neighborhood 
of our own time. Tolstoy is to be forever praised for his 
insistence on the permanent value of the words of Jesus; but 
he is to be forever blamed for his heretical, that is to say, his 
voluntary emphasis on parts of them to the exclusion of the 
whole. Professor Peabody, Shailer Mathews, and Canon Fre- 
mantle are fully as loyal and infinitely more logical. John 
Ruskin was a teacher of righteousness, but equally a pleader 
for reaction, and the internretation of the gospels must be 
geared to that dynamics of society in which the Master both 
exceeded the men of his time and these followers of a later time. 

If the church in the city community, where men live in 
close association, will adaress itself to such a study of the 
purposes of Jesus its seminaries, hitherto called theological, will 
deserve the name sociological seminaries equally well, and they 
will teach, not only what man is to believe concerning God, 
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but what duties God requires of man. The 107 questions of the 
Presbyterian Shorter Catechism, from which I have quoted 
the preceding phrase, will then, perhaps, have an appendix of 
7OI questions which will actually deal with the duties God 
requires of man, for, while my memory of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, despite deliberate neglect, is fairly complete to this day, 
I cannot remember within it any detailed development of the 
biblical doctrine of such duties. 

Yet the doctrine of such duties is there, and abundantly 
there, and while it is applicable to the function of the church 
in rural communities, it is more insistently applicable to the 
church in the city community. 

The child in the country, for example, has abundant play 
space, and sometimes too few companions. The child in the 
city, on the contrary, has too many companions, and too little 
play space. Would a study of the teaching of Jesus lead the 
church in the city community to take an interest in the play 
problem of the children as a religious duty? The writer would 
unhesitatingly answer yes. He would recall the observance by 
Jesus of the wedding and funeral games in the market-place 
—the biggest space in a Galilean town; and his refusal to silence 
the gladness of the children of the temple; and he would specifi- 
cally apply the words of Jesus, “It is not the will of your 
heavenly Father that one of these little ones should perish,” to 
include the lack of play-space, and of play-training as a cause 
of the perishing of many a child. Here is one of the instances 
where the church in the city community must not only study 
the words of Jesus, but study the facts of life to gather their 
correct interpretation and application. Jane Addams’ recent 
book and other manuals are a modern “imitation of Christ” in 
their relation to the problems of child-play. 

Nothing can be sadder than the deposit of theological 
dogma over Christ’s doctrine of the child. The parable of 
the Ninety and Nine is popularly believed to refer only to the 
reclamation of prodigal sons or prodigal daughters, whereas, 
while, in one gospel, it does refer to that, and warrants the 
work which the church in the city community is doing to reclaim 
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the down-and-outs, it is a pat illustration which the Man of 
Nazareth used on two distinct occasions, one of which was 
his use of it to proclaim the heavenly value of the child-lives 
which the Roman law of his day allowed the parents to destroy 
or desecrate. The church in the city community of that time 
understood him, and obeyed him, and even the skeptical Gibbon 
was forced to concede that infanticide became a crime in the 
Roman Empire only after the mild protest of Stoicism had been 
reinforced by the missionary passion of Christianity. Even 
in New York State, however, the empire state of America, the 
community was not abreast of the sentence of St. Paul, “The 
children are not for the parents, but the parents for the chil- 
dren,” till a little more than a generation ago, when the law 
forfeiting the parental right of a parent endangering the life, 
limb, or morals of his child was passed. 

It is not the will of the heavenly Father “that one of these 
little ones should perish”; the church in the city community 
should, therefore, study the tenement as it affects child mor- 
bidity and child mortality; the standard of living, in relation to 
the same ends; child-labor in its ante-natal effects and in various 
trades and factories; and the education of the city’s childhood— 
mentally, manually, and morally. <A field for social service, 
whose edges only are cultivated as yet, lies open to the church 
in the city community which will be loyal to the revolutionary 
teaching of Jesus concerning the child. 

I have spoken of Christ’s demands for the children first, 
not because they are more direct than other neglected demands 
which need attention, but because the pathos of child-life in the 
tenements of a big city would make the very stones cry out 
with sympathy; and because the social service of the children 
of the city must, it seems to me, compel the churches, as well 
as permit t.e churches, to work together. The Baptist and 
the Presbyterian, for example, teach different doctrines of the 
relation of childhood to the first of the sacraments of the 
church; theologically they are there at odds; but at the door 
of the factory, where they are investigating child-labor, there 
is nothing in their past denominational history to prevent them 
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from desiring and doing the same thing. Their theological 
seminaries, hitherto too commonly located in the country, as if 
Christianity had to do only with the individual, are rapidly 
becoming sociological seminaries as well, wherein the common 
wants of all citizens are reviewed in the light of religion. Only 
as the churches become the church of the city community, in 
fact, can the Revelation of St. John the Divine become a reality 
in the cities of the world. Our usual test of city administra- 
tion, for example, is the tax-rate. If it is low, the tax-payers 
are urged to continue it, in order to save their money; and 
too often the church in the city community is silent about the 
sin of the false economy which, while it lowers the tax-rate of 
the city, may raise its death-rate, and, while lessening the city tax- 
rate, may raise the state rate by compelling the state to care 
for additional prisoners or additional insane. In New York 
City, in 17 years, I have met only one man who growled at the 
smallness of his tax-bills. There are many reformers who, 
like myself, perhaps, are chronically willing to advise the city 
to spend more money, but who themselves are taxed neither 
for realty nor for personal property and who have so littie hope 
of ever acquiring any realty that they would like to see all taxes 
concentrated on land. But this man was different; he was 
a large tax-payer; and he was chronically sore at heart because 
the city did not put into its budget sufficient allowances for the 
education, recreation, and relief of citizens young and old. 
But a better time is coming. I have before me a sermon entitled 
“The City Budget and the Day of Pentecost,” a combination 
of thenness and nowness which would have been impossible to 
the preachers of a generation ago. I do not myself think 
that the pulpit of the church in the city community should 
very frequently specifically deal with the economic themes which 
preachers have not been educated to handle as intelligently as 
the specialists who will come at their summons, with creditable 
civic spirit, to give their message as lay preachers and lay 
teachers on matters of interest to every citizen, and, therefore. 
appropriate for any gathering in a house of God. But the 
church which will summon its worshipers to lament over the lack 
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of room in the Bethlehem inn for the birth of the Babe of 
Bethlehem and which never exhibits any agony over the base- 
ment-born children of New York is a church which will never 
be visited either by the Spirit of God or regarded with respect 
by men; and if the pulpit should not, as in my view it should 
not, become a mere economic forum, the church should, in my 
judgment, be organized into a Laity League, of both men and 
women, and subdivided into committees dealing with the com- 
mon needs of every citizen and committees dealing with the spe- 
cial wants of some citizens, while the pulpit of the church should 
constantly so teach the value of human life as to make the 
tax-payer say, not “How much can we save in city administra- 
tion?” but “Where can we best spend, for the advantage of 
the community, through other departments, the savings we have 
effected in departments A and B?” or, to put it more briefly, 
and concretely, “If the giving of a cup of cold water to a child 
shall not fail of its reward, what kind of a Christian am I to 
work and pray for a decreased tax-rate which will impair the 
joy of 10,000 children?” 

Were I today, therefore, the pastor of a city church I 
would stress in my pulpit work the divine values of human 
life, and would endeavor to organize my church into committees 
as follows: 

A. Committees dealing with the common needs of every citizen, as 

follows: 


. Housing 

. Health 

. Education 

Economic Success 

. Religion 

. Recreation, Art, and Love of Nature 
. Neighborhood Welfare 

. Community Efficiency 
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. Committees dealing with the special needs of special citizens, as 
follows: 
1. Childhood 
2. Old Age 
3. Prisoners 
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4. Defectives 

5. Dependents 

6. The strangers within our gates 

At this time I cannot develop the detail under each of these 

headings. Suffice it to say that this is the general outline for 
the work of Boston—1915 which I submitted to its directors 
about a year ago, and that its development is proceeding ex- 
cellently, so far as I can judge at this distance, in the city on 
the Charles. It is my highest ambition to foster the same depart- 
mentation I then thought out in every church of the city com- 
munity called New York. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
University of Nebraska 


For four centuries the ancient constitution of the household 
has been in process of dissolution; and for the same period 
society has been striving to put in its place new forms of con- 
trol. By “household,” I mean, in all its wide implications, the 
trinity of institutions, marriage, family, and the home; and 
by its “constitution” I understand the vast complex of relations, 
internal and external, arising in Nature’s triad of personalities, 
the father, mother, and child. 

Now, in America this dual process of constitutional decay 
and substitution is far advanced. Here the remnants of the old 
patriarchal authority are swiftly passing. Here the wife is 
gaining a more even place in the connubial partnership. Here 
precocious youth is often too soon “emancipated.” Here the 
voluntary and state experiments in child-saving are many and 
daring. Here the household econcmist and the sociologist are 
joining hands in the earnest effort to create better methods of 
home building and higher ideals of family living. At last there 
are distinct signs of an awakening of the social consciousness 
and of the social conscience to the cardinal truth that the house- 
hold, as just defined, is the basic fact in our national life, and 
hence the dynamic factor which ultimately, for good or for ill, 
must determine the quality of American civilization. 

Nevertheless, the American people have as yet no thought- 
out or comprehensive policy for developing a proper social con- 
trol of the domestic relations. This is the simple truth which F 
I wish to emphasize in this paper. We have many “movements,” 
we are doing many things—-some wise and some otherwise— 
to secure such control in this or that direction; but our efforts 
are not correlated or wisely economized. Reform goes on more 
or less at random in the various cities and states. What expert 
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social servant, for instance, can teil without research how many 
varieties or instalments of the social control of parental author- 
ity, or of marriage relations, or of home economics, or of 
domestic hygiene have already been established by law? or which 
of them have stood the test of actual experience? or what new 


projects are arising? 


A “HOUSEHOLD PROGRAM” 

In a word, is it not high time to construct a scientific program 
for the promotion of the right social control of the domestic 
relations? The “Municipal Program’’ worked out by experts 
several years ago has borne good fruit. Is not a “Household 
Program” quite as urgently required? Such a program is not 
the business of an hour. Its genesis might well engage the 
earnest attention of this society. Its final construction would 
be a task worthy of a conference of the leaders of American 
social science and American social service. 

A brief discussion of several questions, as examples, may 
perhaps reveal the nature and magnitude of the problem which 
such a concerted policy would help to solve. What basic in- 
fluences, for instance, a°: causing the dissolution of the me- 
diaeval constitution of the household and the rise of new forms 
of social control? In what directions is there a growing de- 
mand for the further extension of social control? Is it possible 
to construct a new system of education, broad enough and in- 
tensive e.ough to provide efficient training for the business, the 
obligations, and the domestic relations of the household? If that 
should be accomplished, may we safely restore to the family 
group some portion of the functions which we are now taking 
from it? 


WHY THE MEDIAEVAL HOUSEHOLD CONSTITUTION IS BEING 


DISSOLVED 
To the student of modern history the gradual change in the 

household constitution appears clearly as a process of social 

. liberation which is profoundly affecting the relative positions 
of man and woman, of parent and child, in the family and in 
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society. With respect to right and privilege and social values 
the sex-line is being wiped out. There is a tendency more and 
more to recognize the equal spiritual worth of each personality 
in the family group. More and more, wife and child are being 
released from the power of the housefather and placed directly 
under the larger social control. The new solidarity of the 
state is in part being won at the expense of the old solidarity of 
the family. The tie which binds its members together is ceas- 
ing to be juridical and is becoming spiritual. Essentially the 
family society is becoming a psychic fact. Beyond question, 
this process of dissolution and readjustment, although attended 
by some evil, is producing a loftier ideal of the home and of.the 
marital union, a juster view of the relative shares of the sexes 
in the world’s work. 

Thus the assault upon the surviving remnants of the patriar- 
chal authority following the Reformation has ‘nured to the 
benefit of the state. It is a process of individualization for 
the sake of socialization. In another way, too, the state was the 
gainer by the Protestant Revolution. Under the leadership of 
Martin Luther a fatal blow was struck at ecclesiastical control 


of the marriage relation. Slowly, almost reluctantly, Luther 
made up his mind to repudiate the sacramental dogma of wed- 
lock. Marriage, he declared, is a “temporal worldly thing” which 
“does not concern the church.” It was a righteous revolt against 
the absurdity, cruelty, and wickedness of canon-law theory 
and practice in matrimonial causes. 


ORIGIN OF SOCIAL CONTROL OF MARRIAGE 

Moreover, this revolt involved a new doctrine of social 
control, of the function of the state, which is of deep interest 
to sociologist and political scientist alike. In principle, by ac- 
cepting Luther's dictum, marriage and the family were recog- 
nized as social institutions, to be dealt with freely by men 
according to human needs. Assuredly no more harmful blunder 
was ever committed by theological subtlety than the setting 
apart of marriage as par excellence the divine institution. A 
stumbling-block was thus put in the way of social progress. 
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Yet how tenaciously many good people cling to the old teach- 
ing! They resent the interference of the bold sociologist with 
the privileged matrimonial institution. 

On the other hand, while fatalism, mob-mind, is_ still 
singularly powerful in the whole field of the domestic relations, 
notable progress has been made in recent years. In college de- 
partments of sociology and household science, in normal and 
even public schools, the problems of sex, marriage, and the 
family are beginning to be studied in connection with the actual 
conditions of modern social life. We are coming to realize how 
vain is the appeal to ideals born of old and very different con- 
ditions ; that the guiding light will come, not from authority, but 
from a rational examination of the existing facts.. Small 
progress can be expected while leaning upon tradition. The 
appeal to theological criteria, no doubt, is matter of conscience 
on the part of many earnest men. Nevertheless,\the vast litera- 
ture which seeks to solve social problems through the juggling 
with ancient texts seems in reality to be largely a monument 
of wasted energy.! Much of it is sterile or but serves to retard 
progress or to befog the issue. Truly, there is urgent need that 
the moral leaders of men should preach actual instead of con- 
ventional social righteousness! It is high time that in school 
and college the family and its related institutions should be as 
freely and openly and unsparingly subjected to scientific in- 
vestigation as are the problems of modern political and indus- 
trial life. There is no evading the fact that among the rank 
and file of the people prevails a vast ignorance of true socia! 
origins and of the true causes of social change. 


GROWTH OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


The repudiation of the sacramental sanction and the de- 
cline of the patriarchal authority cleared the way for the social 
control of the domestic relations. It was now inevitable that for 
its own protection the state should institute civil marriage and 
its counterpart, civil divorce. First in Holland, then in the New 
England colonies, and at length throughout the occidental world 
this great task has been accomplished.\ With what degree of 
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wisdom the American lawmaker has performed his part may 
later be considered. 

The assumption by society of full responsibility for the 
marriage contract is the first great step in the establishment of 
its control of the household. Equally significant is the second 
step. With the rise of democratic self-government, it soon be- 
came clear that as a safeguard for liberty the state must provide 
for the elementary education of her children. By public taxa- 
tion to give the opportunity was not enough. Selfish or igno- 
rant parents could not be trusted to make proper use of it. So 
its acceptance was made compulsory by statute. The state now 
freely enters the home and for a considerable portion of each 
working day during the school year takes the child out of the 
parents’ hands and intrusts it to the care of the teacher. 


PUBLIC BREAD AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Moreover, there are distinct signs that in the school child’s 
behalf the state is about to extend its interference with the 
parental régime. Of late we are coming to realize how large 
and sinister a réle hunger plays in the fate of the children of 
penury. Several years ago Robert Hunter estimated that in 
normal times 2,000,000 American children of school age are 
in poverty. How many hundred thousand of these go break- 
fastless to school! Does not the situation call for state inter- 
vention? In fact, it is already being urged by thoughtful men 
that in a vast number of cases public bread is the needful com- 
plement and the just guaranty of public education. Compul- 
sory education at public expense is wasted on a hungry child. 
In some of our cities and in some foreign lands, as you are 
aware, the beginnings of a policy such as that just hinted at are 
already in hand. 
COMPULSORY SOCIAL HYGIENE 
The school child cannot live by bread alone. Although sav- 
ing him from malnutrition may tend to shield him from a horde 
of deadly maladies, is it not needful that society should safe- 
guard his health by more direct action? Already the problem 
of efficient medical inspection has arisen. Should there not be 
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an earnest effort to solve it in a*broad scientific way? State- 
wide medical inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in Massachusetts; while elsewhere voluntary inspection exists 
in many cities. The law now enforces vaccination and quar- 
antine. Its inspector goes into the tenement to prevent the 
factory from turning the home of the poor into a sweatshop. 
Shall he not have like power, in case of need, to enter both 
home and school in order to conserve society’s precious vital 
resources, the bodily welfare of the rising generation? In a 
word, with respect to the home and the school, in their necessary 
relations, would it not be a worthy task for the practical sociolo- 
gist and the household scientist to work out a safe but efficient 
scheme for compulsory social hygiene? If necessary in this 
regard should not the home be safeguarded at public expense ? 


INDUSTRY A MENACE TO THE FAMILY GROUP 


MODERN 

It is obvious, as the foregoing discussion implies, that a 
chief cause of the swift expansion of the state control of the 
domestic régime is the neglect or inability of parents to care 
properly for the nurture of their children. Society finds it 
needful to remove the child from the environment of the dere- 
lict home. This is due largely to the dissolution of the solidarity 
of the family group through the industrial revolution. With 
the rise of corporate and associated industry in the place of 
household industry comes a weakening of the intimacy of home 
ties. Through the factory and the division of labor the family 
hearthstone has often become a mere temporary meeting-place 
of the individual wage-earners. The congestion of population 
in cities is forcing into being new and lower modes of life. 
The tenement is destructive of the home. Neither the “lodging- 
house,” the “flat,” nor the “apartment” affords an ideal en- 
vironment for domestic joys. In the vast hives of our great 
urban centers even families of the relatively well-to-do have 
small opportunity to flourish—for self-culture and self-enjoy- 
ment. To the children of the slum the street is a perilous nurs- 
ery. For them squalor, disease, and sordid vice have frequently 
supplanted the traditional blessings of the family sanctuary. 
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The cramped, artificial, and transient associations of the board- 
ing-house are a wretched substitute for the privacy of the sepa- 
rate household. 

Accordingly, for the reasons just suggested, and because 
with increasing light we are able to see faults in household 
nurture which have always and everywhere existed, a many- 
sided movement for child-saving has arisen. Minor children are 
no longer looked upon as the absolute property of the father. 
A legal ban is being placed upon child labor. Society forbids 
their employment in mines, factories, or other injurious voca- 
tions during their tender years. Under child-saving laws, they 
may even be removed from home, when they are cruelly treated 
or exposed to vicious influences, and placed under the protection 
of the state. For this purpose have been established orphans’ 
asylums, boards of children’s guardians, placing-out systems, 
and societies for the prevention of cruelty. 


THE JUVENILE COURT AND THE HOME 

Especially significant of the modern trend and purpose of 
social control is the intervention of the state on the behalf of 
the delinquent child. In particular, the American may well take 
pride in the invention of the juvenile court. In how many 
ways are the paternal care and authority of the children’s judge 
being used to save them from suffering, vice, and crime! The 
new policy recognizes that the delinquent child is the victim of 
bad social conditions, often of bad home environment. How 
rapidly are the powers and functions of the judge expanding! 
Parents are being forced to perform their elementary obliga- 
tions to their children. At a recent session of the court in the 
town where I dwell nine fathers were virtually commanded by 
the court to have their children’s eyes treated for trachoma. 
in Nebraska, happily, through the benign influence of the de- 
tention home, the state “industrial” schools are losing their pop- 
ulation. As usual, undisciplined sentiment criticizes this new 
interference with the home and parental authority. Yet it 
seems almost certain that the powers of the juvenile court will 
be increased. No doubt there is some danger in the process. 
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As a safeguard, should not an organized effort be made to 
develop a thought-out policy and more uniform laws among 
the states? In particular, should not the precedent set by Ken- 
tucky in 1908 and by Colorado in 1909 be followed through- 
out the land? These states have provided for the enforcement 
of the obligations of delinquent parents in the chancery rather 
than the criminal branch of the juvenile court. 


THE MODERN HEROD 


Out of old Hebrew days comes to us a voice of great au- 
thority commanding children to honor their parents. The com- 
mand is good; and there is urgent need that it be heeded 
by precocious American youth. Yet from the enlightened social 
conscience of the present arises a second voice, not less im- 
perative, commanding parents to honor their children. In de- 
fault of obedience, the state in so many ways has become an 
“over-parent” to the neglected child. There is more work for 
it to do. The pitiful story of infant mortality shows that thus 
far social control has signally failed to protect the innocent an« 
the helpless. It is heartrending and should quicken the public 
conscience to read the city death roll of children under five 
years of age. These are the preferred sacrifice to malnutrition, 
foul air, patent medicine, poisoned drugs, improper food, and 
ignorant parental control. Even in these tender years, com- 
mercialism and child labor are claiming their share of the prey. 
Bad social conditions are the modern Herod who is slaughtering 
the innocents on an enormous scale. Shall not the enlightened 
teacher and the enlightened magistrate with increased authority 
come to their relief ? 


STATE ENDOWMENT OF MOTHERS 


Moreover, in our time, a third voice, each day mounting 
clearer and more insistent, is calling upon society to honor the 
mother. Here is the true race-altruism. As a matter of fact 
the state, in taking upon itself, in so many ways, the duties of 
“over-parent,” has been carrying out a part of the socialist 
program. Shall it put in force a second part of that program 
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by recognizing parentage as a social service, a social duty, which 
should be paid for at public expense? Shall motherhood be 
endowed by the state? ‘Parents who do their duty,” says Mr 
H. G. Wells, “are as much entitled to payment and economic 
security as a soldier, a judge, or any other sort of public 
servant”; and he draws this picture of domestic policy under 
the socialist régime: 

[WhenjJ a woman is likely to become a mother [if duly reported by 
her medical adviser] her special income as a prospective mother in the 
state will begin. Then when her child is born, there will begin an allowance 
for its support, and these payments will continue monthly or quarterly, and 
will be larger or smaller according, first, to the well-being of the child, and 
secondly, to the need the state may have for the children—so long as the 
children are in their mother’s care. All this money for maternity will be 
the wife’s independent income, and normally she will be the house-ruler, 
just as she is now in most well-contrived households. Her personality will 
make the home atmosphere; that is the woman's gift and privilege, and 
she will be able to do it with a free hand. 


To me the ideal here suggested looks very much like social 
justice. I wonder if it looks the same to those of you who in 
our great cities are striving to safeguard motherhood among the 
laboring poor? 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HUMAN BREED 

Let us draw nearer to the genesis of the domestic relations. 
In the effort through social control to reconstruct the household 
constitution, what aid may come from the new science of 
eugenics, the science whose aim is the improvement of the human 
breed? Surely there is need of help; for in the mating of 
human beings we have been less careful than in the breeding 
of domestic animals. | No doubt positive eugenics, applying 
the laws of heredity, is destined to play a useful role in pro- 
moting wiser selection in wedlock. At present, however, public 
interest centers more in negative eugenics, the experiments now 
being tried to prevent the propagation of the unfit. While the 
debate among experts is still undecided, it may be too early to 
judge whether the sterilization of criminals, sanctioned by law 
in several states, notably in Indiana, will prove a safe or an 
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efficient method of social control. There is more hope from 
restraining the marriages of the physically and mentally defective 
classes, especially of those tainted by heredity or sexual dis- 
ease. 


THE GREAT BLACK PLAGUE 


One or two salient facts will show how imminent is the 
danger from the great black plague. According to the careful 
estimate of Prince Morrow, “fully one-eighth of all disease 
and suffering comes from this source.” Each year, in our coun- 
try, 770,000 males reach the age of early maturity; and every 
year under existing conditions 450,000 of these young men are 
tainted by the great black plague. If such is the venereal male 
morbidity for a single year, how vast must be the aggregate 
cumulative ravages of this destroyer. Moreover, innocent wives 
and mothers must pay the penalty. “There is abundant evi- 
dence to show,” declares Mr. Morrow, “that 80 per cent of 
the deaths from inflammatory diseases peculiar to women, 75 
per cent of all special surgical operations performed on women, 
and over 60 per cent of all work done by specialists in dis- 
eases of women” are from this source; “while 50 per cent or 
more of these infected women are rendered absolutely and irre- 
mediably sterile.” Frightful as is the slaughter by the great 
white plague, the victims of the great black plague are believed 
to be several times as many. Here is a clarion call for social 
control, both voluntary and compulsory. Such laws as that 
proposed in Vermont for obligatory notification of venereal dis- 
eases, or the drastic statute enacted by Washington two years 
ago, requiring physical examination before marriage, may have 
their full justification in facts such as these. 


A BAD MARRIAGE CODE 


Finally, it is needful that society should make an effort to 

increase the stability of the family. That the marriage tie is 
) lax recent discussions of desertion and of divorce for this and 
; other causes has abundantly shown. One means for securing 
greater stability lies ready to our hand: the complete revision of 
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our marriage laws. <A good civil marriage code tends to check 
hasty, clandestine, frivolous, and immature wedlock. A_ bad 
marriage law favors such unions, which so often end in the 
divorce court. Now, it may reasonably be doubted whether 
any people in occidental civilization has marriage laws so de- 
fective as ours. Almost every conceivable blunder has been 
committed. We need a uniform marriage law much more than 
a uniform divorce law./ It is much to be regretted that the 
proposed congress on this subject has not been held. 

As a preliminary to further reform—to clear the field of a 
practice subversive of all constructive legislation—-the common- 
law contract should be utterly abolished. Practically all the 
hardship and social anarchy caused by the canon law at its wick- 
edest survives in our “common-law marriage.’ Each state not 
already emancipated ought to enact a statute, as clear and 
decisive as that of Kentucky, Utah, or New York, repudiating 
a custom which legalizes and virtually invites impulsive, impure, 
and secret unions. 

Next, the substance or body of our state enactments should 
be purged of their many crudities, inconsistencies, and conflicts. 
In particular, we should remedy the evils growing out of our 
amazing tangle of statutory provisions relating to forbidden 
degrees of kinship and to void and voidable contracts. Then 
the age below which a marriage may not be contracted ought 
to be that of legal majority for both the man and the woman. 
“Majority” is the law’s simple device for securing mental ma- 
turity in the graver affairs of life. Is not wedlock as sericus a 
business as making a will or signing a deed? | Immature mar- 
riage is a fruitful source of evil; why should the parent, ofter 
ignorant or selfish, have the power of legalizing them by his 
consent ? 

In its administrative division our matrimonial laws require 
drastic revision at almost every point. We need a better and 
a uniform license system, so as to secure full publicity and 
faithful compliance with the spirit of the law. It should 
include an efficient plan for the collection, registration, and 
publication of vital statistics. For both the bride and the bride- 
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groom it should prescribe a reasonable term of previous resi- 
dence in the district where the wedding is to occur. It should 
embrace a rigid requirement of civil banns, so that at least 
twenty days’ published notice shall precede the issuance of the 
license. 

To crown all, let us safeguard the office of marriage cele- 
brant, so that, instead of a menace, it may become a powerful 
and conservative agent of social control. For the time-honored 
“American plan” of optional civil or religious ceremony, at 
the pleasure of the persons contracting, is crude, illogical, and 
unsafe. “There is the clergyman, and here is the justice of 
the peace; take vour choice.” That is the system in a nutshell. 
No standard of legal, mental, or moral fitness is established. 
Often this important function of social control is exercised 
with incredible ignorance and levity. The frivolous or mer- 
cenary magistrate and the Fleet parson flourish on American 
soil. It is said that the horrible cretins of Aosta are seldom 
in want of a priest to “solemnize” their nuptials, thus enabling 
them legally to propagate their loathsome kind. The story of 
our marriage resorts or Gretna Greens, so much more dangerous 
than our divorce colonies, shows that we have small reason to 
boast. 

The fact is we are behind the times. European peoples have 
reached a wiser solution of the problem, prescribing in all cases 
without exception as the prerequisite of a valid marriage the 
obligatory celebration before an authorized civil officer, leaving 
the wedded pair to decide, as wholly a private matter, whether 
a religious ceremony shall follow. 

A trained civil officer for the special business of solemnizing 
wedlock in his district! The idea may startle some peaple; but 
where can the merit-system be used to better advantage? 


WHY GOOD MARRIAGE LAWS ARE A PREVENTIVE OF DIVORCE 


Surely the foregoing discussion suggests the reason why 
good mariage laws are more effective in checking divorce than 
are good divorce laws. They help to prevent the formation of 
bad marriages; and bad marriages are the only marriages which 
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divorce dissolves. No happy marriage is destroyed by the 
divorce court. “You can’t make people better by law” is a popu- 
lar saying; but it is not true. You can make people better by 
law. For instance, good laws may remove temptations and 
create opportunities. A good marriage law is prevention—social 
prophylaxis; whereas a good divorce law is cure—social thera- 
peutics. ; 

Thus the lawmaker has a worthy function to perform in 
the development of social control. Yet, after all, the most ef- 
fective social control of the household will consist in a properly 
informed public sentiment. Fill the minds of the young with 
social knowledge, and you will forestall domestic unrest and 
check household dissolution. There is crying need of a loftier 
ideal of the domestic relations. But the raising of ideals is a | 
slow process. It will come only through a sound training in the 
problems of sex, parentage, and the household. Should not 
elementary education in these things be made -ompulsory ?) Then 
there is the great problem of providing competent leaders in 
this field. I wonder if the hour has come when the sociolo- 
gist, the economist, the household scientist, and other specialists 

‘concerned should join forces in creating “The College of the 
Domestic Relations”? When in the fulness of time the new 
education has done its work, may it not be possible that the 
regenerated family group, disciplined and enlightened, may re- 
gain some portion of the functions which for the good of its 
members have passed under the control of the larger society? 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL SURVEYS 
THOMAS J. RILEY 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


I. APPROACHES TO THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


The social survey is the social technologist’s attempt to see 
things in perspective. It is his appreciation of the organic char- 
acter of social facts. It is as yet his nearest approach to a doc- 
trine of social forces. The purpose of this paper is to consider 
some of these surveys, especially to consider to what extent they 
have taken account and to what extent the method can take 
account of the social forces, to which the sociologists give the 
fundamental place in social theory. The general spirit of the 
paper is rather to ask questions than to close arguments. 

Through the charity organization movement.—To appreciate 
the social survey one must consider how it came to be. I shall 
not, however, attempt to give a history, but rather an essential 
account of it. When we recall who have planned and conducted 
these community invoices, consider their scope, the relative em- 
phasis of subjects, and their immediate results, it is at once 
apparent that they are closely related to the charity organization 
movement. 

The charity organization movement is in one sense organized, 
co-operative effort in some selected districts. A charity organiza- 
tion society lists all the agencies for social betterment in a given 
district, takes account of the needs of the neighborhood, and de- 
liberately begins a persistent fight for better things. It brings 
together the charity agent, the friendly visitor, the truant officer, 
the probation officer, the settlement worker, the teacher, the 
preacher, the physician, and tlfe citizen; focuses their minds 
now on this case and now on that condition; and then sends 
them out as united workers with a plan. This is done not once 
and not twice but all the time. If the city is properly organized 
by districts, it is possible through this plan to know conditions 
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and to work according to a well-defined program. It was in- 
evitable that those who united to solve now this problem and 
then that one, coming from different fields and using different 
methods, should soon discover that there were common elements 
in many of the questions they considered from time to time. 
Who, therefore, more than the thinker in the work of organized 
charity should require a general survey of the social problems 
of the community ? 

The social survey is wider and deeper than this. The asso- 
ciated charities is an organization of the forms and factors of 
social service; the survey examines living, working, and com- 
munity conditions, takes account of the home, the shop, and the 
neighborhood. The charity organization is an appreciation of 
the organic character of forms of social service; the social survey 
is an appreciation of the organic character of social problems. 
Although the survey is broad and deep it is not long. The in- 
fluence of it may abide, but soon its pictures are old, and its 
figures out of date. It has a definite beginning and a definite 
close as a survey. This is one of the problems involved to which 
I shall recur near the close of the paper. 

There is another way ,in which the charity organization 
societies created the demand for the social survey. Through 
the “‘case-counting’’ method of determining the causes of poverty, 
used so generally by these societies, it became clearer and clearer 
that these causes ran in series or even in circles instead of stand- 
ing isolated. Sickness was frequently set down as the cause 
of distress in a case, but what caused the sickness? It may have 
been the conditions at the shop or the conditions at the home. 
It may have been the habits of the person involved. It may 
have been these separately, but often it was all combined. Or 
again, we may ask why do people have bad habits? Often it is 
because of bad homes that are bad because of bad shops. Or, it 
may be, people have bad homes because of bad habits, because of 
bad work, i.e., low wages, long hours, unhealthful or dangerous 
occupations. And so the series runs, or the round goes on. The 
discovery of the serial or circular character of the causes of 
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poverty created a demand for a competent investigation of these 
problems in their interrelations. 

Another evidence of the close connection of the charity 
organizatio1 movement and the social survey is the fact that one 
of the most significant outcomes of probably the greatest social 
survey that has yet been made was an associated charities, born 
out of the needs that the survey disclosed, and commissioned to 
carry forward the work that the survey outlined. 

Through scientific method.—There is another approach to 
the social survey. This is by way of the scientific method. How- 
ever else we may characterize the scientific method it is the 
method of objectified material. The instruments of science 
are laboratories, test tubes, weights, and measures. In social 
technology this same objectivation of material can be seen. 
Scarcely more than a dozen years ago the charitable workers of 
the country were still classifying the causes of poverty under 
the heads of misconduct and misfortune. Today they are char- 
ging distress almost entirely to general social and living condi- 
tions. To illustrate this one might cite the classification by Dr. 
Frankel, viz., ignorance and industrial inefficiency (both charge- 
able to the failure of education), the exploitation of labor, and 
the lack of governmental supervision of the welfare of citizens; 
while Miss Brandt would leave out the first two, ignorance and 
inefficiency, regarding them as the results of the other two, but 
would add a personal cause, the perverted will. 

The scientific method may also be described as inductive. 
It is an allegiance to induction that has given us the more compe- 
tent methods of social investigation, of which the social survey 
is the comprehensive type. Although “case-counting”’ is strictly 
inductive it is not scientifically valid. The cases that are counted 
are not representative for the general population, or even for 
the industrial class. They may be representative of dependents, 
but even in the case of these, the personal equation is so manifest 
that only the tyro in science could regard his “counts” as more 
than shrewd guesses. Against this “form” of scientific method 
applied to an element of the population not of general signifi- 
cance, the reaction was inevitable. 
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Moreover, there are limitations to personal observation by 
the individual investigator. It has been aptly said that: “Life 
is too short, prejudices too ineradicable, individual qualifications 
too specialized, and the personal equation too disturbing, to per- 
mit any single individual, however gifted, to see for himself 
the community as a whole, and to measure the influences and 
forces that shape the family destiny.”' Thus arose a demand 
for comprehensive investigations of great classes of the popula- 
tion by scientifically valid methods, that brought forth a grist 
of studies of the standard of living; or for a general examination 
of living and working conditions in significant districts that 
brought forth the social survey. The social survey is an attempt 
to determine what standards of living do and may exist in a dis- 
trict, or to apply an approved standard to the industrial popula- 
tion of a community in order to disclose the heights and depths 
of living, and to set the problems of raising weakened life to 
higher powers. 

Through sociology.—Although the social survey is primarily 
the work of the social technologist it does not appear to what 
extent the social theorist may have been responsible for the 
point of view and for the ordering of effort and of material. 
It is not unlikely, however, that the insistence of the sociologist 
upon the interrelation of problems, that the claims of sociology 
as a synthesis of the special social sciences, and that the efforts 
of sociologists to answer the question what is worth while, have 
at least played the part of nurse, if they have not been the 
father of the thought. 

These things, then, may probably be set down as antecedents 
of the social survey: (a) the charity organization movement— 
the organized effort of social service, necessarily disclosing the 
organic character of social problems themselves; (b) the scien- 
tific method—dealing inductively with objectified material and 
demanding representativeness and the elimination of the per- 
sonal equation; and (c) the insistence of sociology upon the 
organic character of social facts. 


*Dr. E. T. Devine, Publications of the American Sociological Society (1908), 85. 
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II. SOME SOCIAL SURVEYS 


Some beginnings.—It would be difficult to list the social 
surveys that have been made, not so much because of their num- 
ber, as because of their variety. Indeed, without some definition 
of the social survey one would hardly know what to include in 
the list. However, we shall not offer a definition, but will call 
attention to certain investigations that have some elements in 
common which perhaps entitle them to the name social survey. 

A few years ago there appeared in one of the leading maga- 
zines of America a series of articles on the cultural interests of 
great cities, including among others London, Paris, New York, 
and Chicago. In one sense these were social surveys. They 
were somewhat short on data and not fundamentally inclusive, 
but they had the survey spirit. 

I had the pleasure of preparing a monograph on what I was 
pleased to call the Higher Life of Chicago, which in form and 
spirit, though certainly not in significance, might have some 
claim to the title we are considering. It set in order of composi- 
tion, at least, the several classes of facts found in the greater 
surveys about to be mentioned. 

The city plan is a form of survey; though we may hardly 
call it a social survey. It is, however, the ground plan for all 
the various social undertakings of a community nature. In one 
very true sense also a competent charities directory—as the Lon- 
don, New York, and Boston directories—is a social survey. It 
is usually more formal than vital, but after all it is a fairly com- 
plete and well arranged inventory of the agencies of community 
betterment. But I must come at once to the great surveys. 

“The Life and Labor of the People of London,” Charles 
Booth.—I1 should like to call attention first to the monumental 
work of Charles Booth, The Life and Labor of the People of 
London, published in seventeen volumes, after seventeen years 
of investigation. Mr. Booth writes of his work, “My object 
has been to attempt to show the numerical relation which poverty, 
misery, and depravity bear to regular earnings and comparative 
comfort, and to describe the general conditions under which each 
class lives’’ (1,6). Or again he says that he has tried to describe 
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“life and industry as they exist in London at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, under the influences of education, religion, and 
administration” (XVII, 220). Accordingly we find four vol- 
umes on poverty, five on education, and seven on religious in- 
fluences. 

“The Pittsburgh Survey,” Paul U. Kellogg and collaborators. 
—In the United States the Pittsburgh Survey stands out pre- 
eminent. The survey is so recent—not all the volumes having 
yet been published—and so stupendous that one may easily mis- 
take it at many points. ‘ shall have recourse therefore to the 
words of the director of the survey in describing it. Mr. Kellogg 
has called it “ta rapid close-range investigation of living conditions 
in the Pennsylvania steel district.” Or, again, he says, “Our 
inquiries have dealt with the wage-earners of Pittsburgh (a) in 
their relation to the community as a whole and (0) in their rela- 
tion to industry. Under the former we have studied the genesis 
and racial makeup of the population, the physical setting and 
its social institutions; and under the latter we have studied the 
general labor situation: hours, wages, and labor control in the 
steel industry; child labor, industrial education, women in 
industry, the cost of living, and industrial accidents.’”* 

In brief, the Pittsburgh Survey deals with (a) the people— 
for the most part the immigrant, (b) the place—clean air, clean 
water, and pure food, (c) the work—homes, wages, factory 
inspection, accidents, cost of living, and (d) the culture—lbra- 
ries, schools, playgrounds, and children’s institutions. 

“The Buffalo Survey,” Mr. John Daniels, in its demonstra- 
tion year amounted to a study of the Poles as a considerable 
factor in the population of the city. The work has been per- 
manently organized and much is expected from the survey in 
perpetuity so well begun. We might pause long enough to 
mention that some other cities, as Boston with its “1915 move- 
ment” and Kansas City with its Board of Public Welfare, are 
doing social irveying in a legitimate sense of the word, while 
St. Louis and Chicago and some others are at least talking 
about it. 


* Charities and the Commons, June 2, 1909. 
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III. SOCIAL SURVEYS AND THE SOCIAL FORCES 


Interests —I have tried to describe but not to discuss the 
surveys of the life and labor of the people of London and of the 
people, the place and the work of Pittsburgh. I desire now to 
reconsider these social surveys especially from the standpoint 
of what the sociologists call social forces. It may at first seem 
that this is not a legitimate procedure because the sur- 
veys deal with material conditions and not with social forces. 
There is a measure of plausibility in such an objection. But 
it is not our purpose to require the surveyor to speak in the 
jargon of the socioiogist or to think in terms of social forces. 
We shall not think it amiss if he speaks in terms of wages 
instead of appetitive desire. We shall encourage him to think 
in terms of industrial accidents instead of protective or negative 
ontogenetic forces. 

I should like to say at the outset that it has been a most 
delightful experience to find how close is the correspondence 
between the social technologist’s topics in his survey and the 
social theorist’s terms in his list of social forces. There is, as 
should be expected, a constant difference between them; the 
one speaking in terms of forces, and the other in terms of the 
results of these forces, a difference that should not be hard to 
translate. 

Before pointing out this correspondence it is necessary to 
adopt for the purposes of comparison, some statement of the 
social forces. My assumption at this point is that the phenomena 
of society are the phenomena of social forces. I assume also that 
the social forces are desires. It is my understanding that sociolo- 
sists are practically agreed upon these two assumptions. How 
suall we classify these desires, these social forces? 

Professor Ward has classified them as follows (Pure Soci- 
ology, 261): 


Physical 
Forces 
(function, | Phylogenetic { Direct, sexual 
Forces | Indirect, consanguineal 


Ontogenetic { Posi:ive, attractive (seeking pleasure) 
Forces Negative, protective (avoiding pain) 


bodily) 
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Spiritual ( Moral (seeking the safe and good) 
Forces { Sociogenetic 
(function, Forces 
psychic) 


Aesthetic (seeking the beautiful) 


Intellectual (seeking the useful and true) 


Professor Small adopts the familiar sixfold classification of 
human desires, saying “that all the acts which human beings 
have ever been known to perform have been for the sake of 
(a) health, (0) wealth, (c) sociability, (d) knowledge, (e) 
beauty, (f) rightness, or for the sake of some combination 
of ends which may be distributed among these six” (General 
Sociology, 444). 

Professor Ross adopts another classification of desires, hence 
of social forces. He classifies them as natural and cultural, 
and lists them as follows: 

a) Appetitive: Hunger, thirst, and sex-appetite. 
b) Hedonic: Fear, aversion to pain, love of warmth, ease, 
and sensuous pleasure. 
Egotic: These are demands of the self rather than of the 
Natural organism. They include shame, vanity, pride, envy, 
Desires love of liberty, of power, and of glory. The type of 
this class is ambition. 
Affective: Desires that terminate upon others: sympathy, 
sociability, love, hate, spite, jealousy, anger, revenge. 
Recreative: Play impulses, love of self-expression. 


Religious: Yearning for those states of swimming or 
unconditioned consciousness represented by the 
religious ecstasy. 

Ethical: Love of fair play, sense of justice. 

Aesthetic: Desire for the pleasures of perception, i.e., for 
enjoyment of “the beautiful.” 

Intellectual: Curiosity, love of knowing, or learning, and 


of imparting. 

However competent the schematic classification by Professor 
Ward may be philosophically, it does not lend itself readily to 
the uses of the surveyor be he never so philosophical or scientific. 

A little familiarity with the greater social surveys that have 
already been briefly described makes it perfectly clear that the 


* Foundations of Sociology, 169. 
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list of Professor Small corresponds quite clearly to the scope 
and order of subjects in the surveys. This obvious fact may be 
because the list was consciously or unconsciously used, or because 
both the theorist and the technologist arrived at the same classi- 
fication giving it a high degree of probable adequacy for working 
purposes. 

What has just been said is not necessarily an acceptance of 
the sixfold list as a competent classification of human desires, 
using that word to name the subjective side of interest. It is 
declaring the fact of a close correspondence and practical agree- 
ment between the list of Professor Small and the subjects in 
the surveys. What has been said leaves one free to adopt any 
other classification of desires as contrasted with interests, using 
the latter term as Professor Ross does when he says, “Desires | 
inay well be distinguishable from interests, the former being the | 
primary forces as they well up in consciousness, the latter the/ 
great complexes, woven of multicolored strands of desire which| 
shape society and make history.’’* 

Professor Ross himself offers a fourfold classification of 
interests, i.e., of “complexes of goods which serve as means 
to the satisfaction of a variety of wants,” which differs from 
Professor Small’s list chiefly in having four instead of six 
classes. I have been surprised at the close correspondence be- 
tween the classifications of Professor Small and Professor Ross 
on the one hand, and of Mr. Booth and Mr. Kellogg and their 
collaborators on the other. Note the correspondence in the case 
of Professor Ross and Mr. Booth; the former listing wealth, 
knowledge, religion, and government; the latter using life and 
industry, education, religion, and administration. Except for 
practical limitations the agreement in the case of Professor 
Small and Mr. Kellogg might have been equally apparent. These 
limitations, however, only obscured, they did not destroy the 
classification. 

It has already been noted that the Pittsburgh Survey included 
a study of the problems of clean air, clean water, and pure food, 
including a special study of the prevalence of typhoid, and also 


* Foundations of Sociology, 168. 
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of industrial accidents. Nothing could more happily illustrate 
the recognition of the health interest as Professor Small calls 
it. Or, to consider the wealth interest for a moment, at every 
point in the survey the question of wealth and its distribution 
is present or presupposed. Indeed, Dr. Devine has declared in 
the presence of some here now that one of the most striking 
things discovered by the Pittsburgh Survey was 

the contrast between the prosperity on the one hand of the most pros- 
perous of all the communities of our western civilization, with its vast 
natural resources, the generous fostering of government, the human energy, 
the technical development, the gigantic tonnage of the mines and mills, 
the enormous capital of which the bank balances afford an indication, and, 
on the other hand, the neglect of life, of health, of physical vigor, even of 
the industrial inefficiency of the individual. Certainly no community before 
in America or Europe has ever had such a surplus, and never before has 
a great community applied what it had so meagerly to the rational purposes 
of human life. 


The wealth and sociability interests are inseparably bound 
up with the fundamental subjects of the survey such as low 
wages for men, lower wages for women, overwork for all, and 


the destruction of family life by the demands of such days’ 
work and by the accidents of industry. Under this head should 
be mentioned also the problem of the immigrant and the work 
of charity. 

The knowledge interest is reported under schools and libra- 
ries, while the beauty interest has recognition under such sub- 
jects as art galleries. The rightness interest was taken into 
account under the moral influence of playgrounds, the system 
of aldermanic courts, and the work of the churches. 

There is every internal evidence for believing that some 
such a classification was used in ordering the survey and that the 
directors recognized the organic character of the problems in- 
volved. 

Desires.—Thus far I have been considering the social sur- 
veys from the standpoint of interests, using that term to denote 
complexes of the objective aspects of desire. I wish now to 
reconsider them from the standpoint of desire, that is from the 
subjective aspect of interest, as Professor Small uses the term. 
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For this purpose I shall use Professor Ross’s classification of 
desires. I have already given the list and shall now take it up 
seriatim, noting its recognition in the surveys under discussion. 
First must be mentioned, therefore, the appetitive desire, that 
is hunger, thirst, and sex desire. With these as such neither 
of the surveys deals except perhaps with the thirst for 
drink. But at the same time they deal much with the 
questions of wealth, wages and labor—complexes of the ends 
of the appetitive desire; the desire appearing as a sort of veiled 
force. 

The hedonic desire, that is fear, aversion to pain, love of 
wartnth, ease, and sensuous pleasure, is for the most part not 
taken into the account by the surveyors, possibly because it is 
so nearly submerged under the more immediate desires of appe- 
tite just referred to. The egotic desire, that is shame, vanity, 
pride, envy, love of liberty, of power, and of glory, and ambition 
did not seem to impress the surveyors much, possibly because it 
is deadened by the manner of life, save in the case of vanity, 
envy, and the love of liberty and of power. Much the same 
can be said of the affective and the recreative desires. Some of 
these natural desires, as Professor Ross calls them, have a 
veiled recognition through a fairly adequate account of their 
objects of satisfaction. 

When we consider the cultural desires, it is not altogether 
clear to what extent they were reckoned with. The religious 
desire, as a yearning for “states of swimming consciousness,” 
the ethical desire as a love of fair play, a sense of justice, seem 
to have been consciously present at many points in the surveys, 
especially in that of Mr. Booth. The aesthetic desire, as a desire 
for the pleasures of the beautiful, and the intellectual desire as a 
love of knowing, of learning, and of imparting, likewise has a 
place, though a somewhat uncertain one, in these social invoices. 

A little care is necessary in passing judgment as to the 
desire lying behind some specified act, for all too often the mis- 
chief and even the crime of men are due not to an evil desire but 
to a worthy one denied its legitimate expression. It is apt, 
though it may be trite, to name the recreative desire as an illus- 
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tration, which, when denied its natural gratification, is likely 
to express itself in petty offenses among youths, or in more 
vicious practices among men. So that when one is considering 
drunkenness, immorality, and crime, one may be dealing with 
the objective aspect of the natural recreative desire gone wrong. 

But it may seem I have pronounced on the recognition of 
desires in the surveys without having given any evidence in sup- 
port of the findings. I shall therefore call attention to some of 
the evidence upon which I have based my judgment. 

Mr. Booth seems to have appreciated the value of such 
spiritual things as desire and at the same time the difficulty of 
reducing these values to terms of traditional standards. He 
declares that “in intensity of feeling . . . . and not in statistics 
lies the power to move the world.” At times he writes as if 
he had the hedonic and the recreative desires clearly in mind. 
For example, he says, concerning the inside “filling up” of many 
blocks in London, that in some places may still be seen small 
rough-roofed erections, interspersed with little glass houses, that 
“represent hobbies, pursuits of leisure hours—plants, flowers, 
pigeons—and there is room to sit out, when the weather is fine 
enough, with friend and pipe” (I, 31). 

At another time he writes as if he were discussing the egotic 
desire. He says: “Connected with this—the ebb and flow of 
this or that industry, or all the industries together for a time 
—is the saddest form of poverty, the gradual impoverishment 
of respectability, silently. sinking into want” (I, 151). He is 
thinking not of wealth or of want but of that psychical some- 
what that he calls “respectability silently sinking into want.” 
At another time he points out the subjective and objective differ- 
ence between a man who is on the up grade and another who is 
on the down grade even though they both are at the same level, 
assuming that each knows the direction he is going. Such a 
keen analysis makes the psychic fact of the condition of a man’s 
mind a force to be reckoned with. He calls attention vividly 
to another psychic fact and indicates the necessity of reckoning 
with it in a program of meliorism. He says: 
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With regard to the disadvantages under which the poor labor, and 
the evils of poverty, there is a great sense of helplessness; the wage earners 
are helpless to regulate their work and cannot obtain a fair equivalent for 
the labor they are willing to give; the manufacturer or dealer can only 
work within the limits of competition; the rich are helpless to relieve want 
without stimulating its sources. To relieve this helplessness a better state- 
ment of the problems involved is the first step [p. 67]. 


Furthermore, in his chapter on “The Point of View,” Mr. 
Booth (II, chap. VII) describes three elements of it that are 
readily translatable into the ordinary lingo of the social psy- 
chologist. They are (1) the relation to past experience, (2) 
the relation to expectation, and (3) the degree of sensitiveness 
of the public mind. 

Other internal evidence of the virtual recognition of desires 
as social forces could be cited from The Life and Labor of the 
People of London, but we will content ourselves with these few. 
Turning now to the Pittsburgh Survey, 1 am compelled to say 
that, in the short time I have had to consider the partial reports 
that have come to hand, I have not found evidences of an appre- 
ciation of desires as social forces so plentiful as in the London 
survey. I believe, however, that a careful reading would find 
many evidences of this appreciation. In the quotation I am 
about to make there is an implicit recognition of several classes 
of social forces some of which the survey can and some of which 
it cannot take account of. Mr. Kellogg says: 

The War Department engineers can tell you the exact number of cubic 
feet which slide past either side of the Poimt every minute. The sani- 
tarians can give you the number of bacteria, friendly or plague-begetting, 
which infect a cubic centimeter. The weather man in a high building can 
forecast the exact stage which the water will register hours hence. But 
what of the people? .... They have largely taken themselves for granted. 
They have rarely taken time to test their own needs or consciously gauge 
the destination of the currents that possess them. They are here... . the 
strong, the weak, the cowed, the ambitious, the well-equipped and the 
pitiful. They jostle and work and breed. For the most part they run a 
splendid course. But they do not keep tally, and their ignorance means 
sorrow and death and misunderstanding’ 


5 Charities and the Commons, XXI, 526. 
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IV. SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL SURVEYING 


Social surveys and social psychology.—In conclusion I wish 
to set a few problems about social surveying in the light of what 
has already been said. I shall not attempt to discuss the questions 
asked, leaving them for the most part with little more than the 
asking. The first problem to which I invite your attention may 
be pointed by the question: Is it possible to take an account of the 
social interests of a community in terms of general living and 
working conditions and to work out a program of betterment 
from such an inventory, if the fundamental proposition of the 
sociologist is true, viz., that the social forces are the desires of 
men, or that the vital principle of society is psychical force? 
To take but a single illustration, does not the thesis of the 
sociologist demand a psychological account of poverty rather 
than a statement of wages and a description of housing condi- 
tions? This question may be stated in a slightly different form 
on the practical side thus: Can the desires of men be controlled 
through the objects that satisfy them? 

Social surveys and their eugenic factors.—Closely related to 
this general question is another one: Is there not some danger 
of overlooking the factor of heredity, and especially the princi- 
ples of eugenics, in the prominence given to the environmental 
factor? Under the spell of objectivication is there not danger 
that personal and parental responsibility may be undervalued ? 
This may be another way of saying that we are in danger of 
undervaluing the power > religion in our wonderful progress 
of understanding and concrclling social conditions. It is not 
altogether evident that we should look to the sociologist to redis- 
cover the personal power of religion, but he may well have a 
care as may the social technologist that this powerful and gen- 
eral force may not be valued too lightly. 

Social surveys and social statics—Another problem that 
comes to mind is: Can the social survey, which is essentially 
static, be made to function through a long period of time. A 
good survey is an accurate picture, but it is not a motion picture. 
Mr. Booth says: 
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I have attempted to produce an instantaneous picture, fixing the facts 
on my negative as they appear at a given moment, and the imagination of 
my readers must add the movement, the constant changes, the whirl and 
turmoil of life.* 


After his seventeen years of work Mr. Booth depends not 
upon the cross-sectional view of social conditions, but upon the 
memory of his workers and the flow of the seventeen years, to 
give length to his survey. Mr. Kellogg says: 

The modern industrial city is a flow, not a tank. The important thing 
is not the capacity of a town but the volume and currents of its life and by 
gauging these we can gauge the community. We must gauge at the intake 
--the children, the immigrant, the countrymen who come in; gauge at the 
outlets; and gauge at the stages in the course of the working life. If there 
be unnecessary death, if strong freed hands are crippled or diseased through 
their manner of living or working, if the twelve-hour man sees everything 
gray before his eyes in the morning, if women work in new ways that 
cost their strength or the strength of their young; if school children are 
drafted off as laborers before they are fit; if boys grow into manhood with- 
out training for the trades of this generation—then we have a problem in 
social hydraulics to deal with.’ 


Of course, it is perfectly evident that if the surveys are sig- 
nificant they are certain to carry themselves forward not as 
surveys perhaps, but in the form of undertakings that got their 
inspiration and their basis of fact out of the survey. In this 
sense they are functional. Might it not be possible for them 
to carry themselves forward in adequate systems of social ac- 
counting, whereby we should not need again to take the invoice, 
but a balance sheet? 

Social surveys as purposeful—It may be pertinently asked 
also whether the social survey dominated by a practical purpose 
can be completely scientific. Perhaps we should not put upon 
the survey the test of scientific validity. It may be that they are 
for immediate and practical purposes and reach their sufficient 
proportions when they amount to convincing arguments to per- 
suade men to undertake the work of civic and social betterment. 
The question would still remain, however, whether the collection 
and interpretation of data can be done without prejudice when 

* Booth, op. cit., I, 26. 
"Kellogg, of. cit., 525. 
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there is an ever-present purpose, and when e: ery item is to be 
tested by the touchstone of getting something done. 

Allow me a word of summary and then I am through. I 
have tried (1) to indicate the approaches to the social survey, 
naming the charity organization movement, the scientific method. 
and the insistence of sociology; (2) to describe the London and 
the Pittsburgh surveys; (3) to raise some questions as to the 
limitations of the method of the surveys. I wish to add my hearti- 
est approval of this latest form of organizing the available knowl- 
edge of general living and working conditions, and its necessary 
outcome, a program of industrial and social betterment, the 
measure of the power of which no one can yet take. To use 
the figure of the distinguished president of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association in his splendid address at the opening 
meeting of these kindred societies, the social survey issuing in 
action is the best illustration I can think of, of the scholar and 
the statesman coming together in united effort. 


DISCUSSION 


Maurice PARMELEE, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


I have »een asked to discuss Professor Riley’s paper from the following 
point of view: “What do the facts and conditions of crime and the prin- 
ciples of criminology indicate should be included in a social survey of a 
great city?” 

I find it a little difficult to discuss this paper from this point of view 
because Professor Riley has not furnished us in his paper an outline of a 
social survey of a great city. If he had done so I could have indicated just 
where attention should be paid to the investigation of crime. But without 
such an outline it is impossible to indicate briefly the scope of such an in- 
vestigation, for many of the things which would be done anyway in such a 
general social survey would also be necessary for a thorough investigation 
of crime. For example, the subject of population is of great importance for 
the investigation of crime, as, for example, its density, composition, etc. 
But it goes without saying that the population would be studied anyway in 
a general social survey of a great city, so that the information thus gained 
would be at hand to use in the investigation of crime. 

It is a well-known fact that the majority of crimes are committed in 
cities, so tat the city is the best place in which to investigate crime. Such 
a thoroughgoing investigation of crime included in the social survey of a 
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great city ought therefore to be of the greatest value. For one thing it 


ought to throw light upon this very significant fact that crime is concentrated 
in the cities. Furthermore, it ought to throw a great deal of light upon the 
general question of the causation of crime. 

The first question of importance for the social surveyor is, of course, 
how he is to go about investigating the crime in a great city. It is natural 
to expect that the records of the criminal courts would furnish a great deal 
of valuable information, but unfortunately under present conditions the 
courts fail to record a great deal of very valuable information which cannot 
be secured in any other fashion. These records will of course indicate 
the number of persons tried, the number convicted, and for what crimes. But 
they furnish very little information as to the character and past life of these 
individuals. For example, some years ago while making a study of the 
effect of immigration upon crime in New York City, I tried to determine the 
classification of those convicted of crime according to race. After going 
through the court records for a good many years I was forced to desist from 
the attempt because of the inadequacy of these records. In like fashion the 
police records would give the number of arrests but would fail to furnish 
a great many other important facts which should be included in them. How- 
ever, from the personal knowledge of many of those connected with the 
courts and the police administration a good deal of this information can 
be secured. 

To speak of but a few of the things which should be included within 
the scope of such an investigation, the administration of the criminal courts 
and of the police should be carefully studied; the influence of the saloons or 
of other drinking-places upon crime; the opportunities and incentives for 
gambling and high living as well as the ways in which making a living is 
difficult in a great city. As many individual cases as possible should be 
studied in order to trace in these specific concrete cases the causation of 
crime. It would be well to choose the cases in such a fashion that they 
will illustrate as far as possible all the different kinds of crimes and of 
criminals. And while of course the social or environmental causes of crime 
will be thoroughly studied in such a survey, the hereditary forces also should 
not be neglected, but as far as possible the anthropological characteristics 
of these criminals should be studied in order to be able to estimate to some 
extent the biological forces which are at work in the causation of crime. 


A. Ettwoop, University or Missouri 


Professor Riley has discussed in his paper a very timely topic, the rela- 
tion of sociology to social surveys. The sociologist is, of course, vitally 
interested in the scientific survey or investigation of the social conditions 
in various communities. This work, if properly done, should be not simply 
of some practical value to the community concerned, but should be signifi- 
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cant for the development of a science of sociology, which is after all nothing 
but the study of the biological and psychological factors in the social life. 
I suspect, however, that some of the social surveys undertaken in this country 
fall far short of the requirements of scientific sociology. Most of them, 
to be sure, have undertaken a more or less adequate study of the biological 
factors in the community life, such as population, place, work, and the like. 
The conditions of the environment and the conditions affecting nutrition and 
physical well-being have received attention, but relatively less attention has 
been given to the psychological factors in the community life, such as edu- 
cation, religion, government, and law, to say nothing of more intangible phe- 
nomena like public opinion, the mental attitude of individuals toward their 
group, and the ways in which they are co-ordinated. Professor Riley’s 
monograph on The Higher Life of Chicago comes as near being a social 
survey approaching the matter from the psychical standpoint as some recent 
social surveys do in approaching the matter from the material side. 

But why should the psychological aspects of the community life be so 
emphasized? Is not their study quite unnecessary from a scientific point of 
view? Do ye not know everything about a community when we know the 
material conditions of its life? The answer will be evident if we consider 
for a moment what sociology is. A society is certainly a group of people liv- 
ing together. I think that we can all agree upon that. But how do they live 
together? By co-ordinating their activities ur by co-operation, as we say, 
but this does not tell us much. How do they co-operate, or co-ordinate their 
activities? Manifestly by means of mental interactions, that is, through 
interstimulation and’ response. A society is, therefore, a group of people 
living together by means of interstimulation and response. What its total 
life is depends very largely upon the attitude of its members toward one 
another. How they co-operate depends, therefore, upon common will, belief, 
and opinion, and the agencies by which common will, belief, and opinion 
effect social control. These agencies are chiefly religion, government and 
law, and education. These are the chief agencies by which a community 
controls its common activities and carries on a collective life process. We 
should not forget, however, that back of them stand the more intangible 
things ‘already mentioned. We need, therefore, in any scientific social survey 
a study not only of the material conditions of life, such as work, wages, 
population, housing, etc., but also a study of religion, government and law, 
education, and the more intangible things of common will, common belief, 
common opinion, and the like. Only such a survey can be adequate from 
the sociological point of view, or from any purely scientific point of view. 

My criticism of some social surveys in the United States, then, is that 
they fail to take account sufficiently of these psychological factors. They do 
not go to work in any intelligent way to study these factors. Of course, the 
study of these factors is more difficult than the study of the material factors, 
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and I have not time to discuss with you scientific methods by which the 
study of these factors may be undertaken. But it is evident that these 
factors are not impossible of scientific study and that they are the real key 
to the social situation in every community. If more stress were laid upon 
them, if ways were found out of influencing mind, the dynamic agent in 
society, I think the complaint of Professor Blackmar regarding the inefficacy 
of most social reform movements would not need to be made. 

I need hardly say that I disagree with Professor Riley’s assumption that 
the desires are the true social forces. Surely Dr. Riley is aware that for 
at least a dozen years a considerable number of sociologists have protested 
against this idea. By social forces we can mean, of course, nothing more 
than the active factors present in any social situation. The word desire is 
altogether too vague to cover the subjective or psychological factors in the 
social life. No two sociologists could agree upon the exact connotation 
which they give to the word. Some use the word desires to mean the native 
impulses; others mean by it the feelings, and still others, general habits of 
response of a population. The truth is, this word desire was borrowed by 
the sociologists, not from the psychologists, but from the economists, who 
made use of the term in connection with that over-rationalized conception, 
“the economic man.” Desire is a term borrowed from the intellectualistic 
social philosophy of the early nineteenth century. It is vague in its psycho- 
logical connotation and altogether inadequate to describe the varied psycho- 
logical factors in human society. How much, may I ask you, of the 
phenomena which Professor Vincent has so admirably described for us in 
his paper on “Group Rivalry” could be interpreted in terms of conscious 
desire? We must bring the terminology of sociology into accord with the 
terminology of scientific psychology; and only thus can we take into ac- 
count and adequately study the various psychological factors in the social life, 
whether we are making a concrete social survey or giving an abstract state- 
ment of theory. 
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The Institutional History af Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Puitip ALEXANDER Bruce, LL.D. Two vols. New 
York: Putnams, 1910. $4. 

The revival of interest in the Old South due to many causes 
continues to supply us with good books on Virginia: during the 
present year Munford’s Secession of Virginia, Ambler’s Sectionalism 
in Virginia, Gordon’s Life of Gordon, and Wertenbaker’s Patrician 
and Plebeian have come to the reviewer’s notice—a rather large 
number of books on a single American state, especially for one so 
far from the center of the great stage of the world’s events. 
Now Mr. Philip Bruce, the foremost authority on Virginia history, 
comes out with a book which surpasses all others that have 
appeared since the publication of his own former work, The Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 

The Institutional History of Virginia is written from the origi- 
nal sources as is evidenced on every page, i.e., from the manu- 
scripts bearing on the English colonies in America in the British 
archives, from the various collections in Virginia and in Washing- 
ton, and from the local or county records. Mr. Bruce has spent 
a dozen years in collecting the materials and in writing this book, 
and the result fully justifies the immense expenditure of thought 
and labor. If there was any doubt before there can be none now 
that he is the first and greatest authority on early Virginia history, 
and coming from such hands all students and even “lay readers” 
of history must turn to his pages as to a court of last resort. 

In a work of this high character it is scarcely necessary to 
outline in detail the chapters of which it is composed except 
perhaps to show the nature of the topics treated. The two volumes 
are divided into five parts as follows: Religion and Morals, 
Education, Legal Administration, Military System, Political Con- 
ditions, and these parts are subdivided into many chapters such 
for example as “The Clergy,” “Dissent,” “The Parish,” “Witch- 
craft,” and so on. If we bear in mind the topics of Mr. Bruce's 
former writings, the economic history and social life of early Vir- 
ginia, it will be seen that in this book he has completed the story. 
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He has now presented to us a full life-portrait of the first great 
English colony in America. And nothing is clearer than that 
this colony was but a part of England—a projection of Shake- 
speare’s country across the wide Atlantic. In church, as in state, 
affairs Virginia was a new England. The country, its life, its 
organization, its whole spirit was genuinely English. There were 
the aristocratic leading families, the sturdy yeomen, the servant 
class; and the county lieutenant, the dignified justice of the peace, 
the quiet, ceremonious clergyman, the self-perpetuating vestry were 
all good counterparts of similar local officials or institutions in 
England. 

The old story that Virgina manifested no interest in education, 
that the church languished for the lack of devoted clergymen, 
receives a severe blow from these pages; and the opinion that 
all Puritans and saints settled in Massachusetts and that only 
cavaliers or worse people went to Virginia is also shown to be 
entirely incorrect. The so-called Old Dominion was a resort, 
even in the seventeenth century, for Puritans and Quakers; and 
Massachusetts was perhaps the home of as many cavaliers as was 
the more southern offshoot of England. 

The treatment of all these topics by the author is without bias of 
any kind; there are no invidious comparisons, there is no defense 
of anything—simply the straightforward narration of the facts, 
unadorned, to be sure, except that every page shows forth truthful 
history, and that is adornment indeed. Every scholar must be 
grateful for this thorough, complete, and final work upon the sub- 
ject and in the years to come its influence will very likely be greater 
even than that of the Economic History which has been for a 


decade the most quoted book on Virginia. 
E. Dopp 


Organismic Theories of the State. By F. W. Coker. New 
York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents), 1910. Pp. 209. $1.50. 

After a rather lengthy introduction in which conceptions partly 
organismic, the combinations of contractual and organismic ideas, 
and the metaphysical conceptions of the organism as held by Hegel, 
Schelling, Krause, Ahrens, Waitz, and others are reviewed, the 
author takes up the body of his analysis as follows: (1) The 
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Psychic Conception of the State, (2) The “Natural Science” of 
the State, and (3) The State and the Social Organism. Under 
(1) he considers the theories of Gorres, Welcker, Rohmer, Vol- 
graft, Stahl, Schmitthenner, Stein, Lasson, and Gierke; under (2) 
the theories of Zacharia, Volgraff, Frantz, and Bluntschli; and 
under (3) those of Comte, Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Worms, 
and Fouillée. Though Dr. Coker is ostensibly dealing with the 
organismic theories of the state, the internal evidence of his 
subject-matter shows that the writers he treats were, for the most 
part, concerned primarily with organismic theories of society as a 
whole. Consequently, Dr. Coker has been more or less under the 
necessity of selecting his facts, a procedure which is always open 
to the danger of throwing them out of focus with the viewpoint 
of the writers themselves. This species of displacement has, how- 
ever, been fairly well guarded against. 

Dr. Coker’s conclusions are essentially as follows: 

The theorists failed to make explicit and definite their rendering of 
terms; certain fundamental propositions involved in their conception of 
organism or person cannot be validly asserted of the state; such of their 
propositions as are valid are inadequate to prove that the state is an organism 
or person in the sense either in wiich these terms are commonly used, or in 
which the theorists must be inferred to have conceived them; and the hypothe- 
sis that the state is an organism or person has no practical or moral conse- 
quence (p. 202)..... The important part of the work of the writers we 
have studied has been ‘heir insistent statement of what we may call the 
secondary principles of their systems (p. 203). 


These secondary principles he summarizes as 
the close interdependence among the citizens and institutions of the state; 
the political effects of environment in its broadest sense; the consequences 
of antecedent state events; the perpetual and important character of the 
aim of political organization in its relation to the career of man; and the 
relatively subordinate importance of any particular department of that 
organization (pp. 202-3). 


With most of Dr. Coker’s criticisms we may agree and yet insist 
that, at least from the standpoint of the sociologist, he has missed 
the point. We may dismiss the biological analogies without fur- 
ther comment. But the fact that the actual truths of the organis- 
mic theories lie in what Dr. Coker terms “the secondary principles” 
has for us an important meaning. The primary motives or purposes 
of a theory or movement frequently do not appear in its argumenta- 
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tive or propaganda literature; in the effort to make the concepts 
explicit and concrete the argument frequently becomes lost in sub- 
sidiary details, which for many are the sole animus of discussion. 
This notably has been the case in connection with the organismic 
theories. 

The significant fact about the organismic movement in social 
and political theory is that it was in practically all the stages of its 
growth a more or less conscious protest against the old individual- 
istic theories. It conceived of society and the state as the most 
highly organized institution in society, as something more than the 
product of the individual consciousness, tracing their origin at 
various times to divine fiat, to a growth from inner necessity, and 
finally to the collective reaction upon environment. The absurd 
analogies were primarily in the nature of illustrations. The pre- 
vailing motive of the movement has been to establish the neces- 
sary unity of society as the condition of securing a higher degree 
of co-operation among its members. Novicov—whom the author 
does not cite—expressly states this as its purpose,’ and Durk- 
heim—to whom the author also does not refer—lays great stress 
upon the theory that society is the organismic or unitary product 
of a co-operative differentiation of functions.2 Even Spencer— 
almost the only pronounced individualist among the theorists of the 
social organism—has been shown by Huxley to have contradicted 
himself in drawing his individualistic conclusions.* 

It is a mistake to find the chief significance of the organismic 
theories in their analogies. The facts of importance in this con- 
nection are those which called the various organismic theories into 
existence. L. L. BERNARD 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Mental Discipline and Educational Values. By W. H. Heck, 

M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Virginia. 
New York: John Lane Co., 1909. Pp. 147. 

It is illuminating to notice the convergence of opinion in edu- 
cational thought toward the idea that the external objective con- 
ditions to be found in the environment of the individual as he 


* Conscience et volonté sociales, 2-3, 9-10; Amnales de l'Institut international de sociologie, 
(1898), 188. 

* De la division du travail social. 

+7. H. Huxley, “Administrative Nihilism,”” Essays (Appleton), 1, 269 ff. 
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functions or is to function in life should be the governing influ- 
ences in the shaping of the curricula of the schools, high and low. 
While the title of the volume in review might not suggest the 
thought of the foregoing statement, a perusal of the book itself 
brings the reader to that conclusion. The essential thought of the 
volume is centained in the final paragraph: 

Mental discipline is the most important thing in education, but it is 
specific, not general. The ability developed by means of one subject can be 
transferred to another subject only in so far as the latter has elements in 
common with the former. Abilities should be developed in school only by 
means of those elements of subject-matter and of method that are common 
to the most valuable phases of the outside environment. In the high school 
there should also be an effort to work out general concepts of method from 
the specific methods used. Through courses which develop valuable specific 
abilities and, in addition, valuable concepts of method, the school can become 
a vital, direct means of preparing boys and girls for environmental useful- 
ness, especially if the school combines, simultaneously or successively, with 
the general course such vocational training as will make its graduates inde- 
pendent economic factors in society. 

The author’s position is that specific mental discipline is the 
object of the schools because this specific discipline is the best prepa- 
ration the youth can get for his further undertakings in society. To 
get up to this position the author gives the history of the doctrine 
of formal discipline, collects the numerous experiments which 
have been made by psychologists to disprove and to prove it, 
investigates the localization of functions in the brain, considers 
the general concept of method, and the standards of educational 
value. His conclusions as to discipline are that the seeming trans- 
ference of discipline relative to bodily organs or of mental powers 
arises from the fact that, first, symmetrical parts of the body or 
mind are used, involving in their co-ordination the same brain 
tracts, and thus having a common element; second, that a method 
of procedure or plan of action is developed which is able to be 
used in different fields of action, in so far as those fields contain 
cognate or similar content; and, contrariwise, that interference is 
likely to ensue as a result of attempting to force one special line 
of training to serve as a propaedeutic for one that is not cognate. 

His plan for the division of labor between sociologists and 
psychologists is that sociologists are competent to pronounce upon 
the subject-matter of education (and the subject-matter he con- 
siders by far the most important element in the training process, 
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much more important than considerations of formal method of 
teaching), and psychologists should have for their function the 
distribution of this subject-matter so as to make it most avail- 
able for the various ages of the pupils. 

There is an abundance of valuable material gathered together in 
the chapters treating the doctrine of formal discipline, experiments, 
and localization of functions, consisting of quotations of authors 
pro and con, and of the substance of the material of the experiments 
which have been made. The author’s considerations of the matter 
and his conclusions are not the least valuable portion of the contri- 
bution. All in all Professor Heck’s treatise is of inherent value and 
will serve as an effective agent in clearing away the cobwebs of 
illusion concerning formal discipline which still hang heavy in 


certain educational quarters. 
JouHN M. GILLETTE 


Das Geschlechtsleben der Menschheit. IV: “Das Geschlechts- 
leben der neuesten Zeit." Von FRANz HELBING. Berlin: 
Hermann Walther, 1910. 8vo, pp. viii+296. 

A thorough study of the problems of sex-life in recent times, 
even for a single people, would be a hard task and it would be a 
social service of great value. Such a study would require unique 
equipment. In particular, no one but an expert in institutional 
history and in sociology could well hope for success. The present 
work has not in any important respect advanced the solution of any 
of the grave questions incident to the sexual life of man. There 
is little evidence that the author understands the sociological mean- 
ing of his subject. The sensational is exploited. Curiosities and 
highly seasoned anecdotes are collected. One seeks in vain for 
help on such questions as sex-education or the social remedies for 
the great “black plague.” Sometimes a coarseness of style is 
deliberately adopted. The author declares that, “in spite of an 
unavoidable freedom of expression,” he believes his book “has 
served true morality.” The earnest sociologist will be the last 
person to criticize plain speaking. Prurient modesty in the dis- 
cussion of sex-problems is a serious hindrance to social progress. 
Yet it is much to be doubted whether the “freedom” of the author’s 
speech is always prompted by wise zeal for the revelation of un- 
pleasant truth. Moreover, his judgments are often harsh and with- 
out discrimination. He is inclined to brand with hard names an 
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epoch, a people, a book or a social theory. There is little suspension 
of judgment or calm weighing of evidence; slight effort to search out 
the fundamental social causes of sexual vice or degeneration. 
Good examples of such violence of assertion and of such sterility 
of method may be found in the first chapter where the teachings of 
St. Simon, Fourier, Robert Owen, and other socialists are indicted. 

The text is not sustained by a proper scientific apparatus. Some- 
times a book or a writer is named in the discussion, and there is 
an occasional footnote in the margin; but no bibliography of 
sources or of secondary authorities is provided. Some of the inci- 
dents or other details would be of real service, if backed up by 
exact citation of the sources. In the present stage of historical 
research, is it not too much to expect the reader to take unverified 
assertions on trust? 

The author’s hardihood in some portions of his book is amaz- 
ing. Such is the case in the chapter devoted to the United States, 
which he styles “the land of unlimited possibilities.” The narra- 
tive does not rise above the level of gossip. It is absolutely with- 
out scientific value. Trustworthy sources of information seem to 
be entirely unknown to the writer. A few rambling paragraphs, 
for instance, are given to divorce; but they contain no evidence of 
first-hand acquaintance with either of our two great government 
reports, with the monographic literature to which these reports 
have given rise, or with any of the papers which the very active 
discussion of the problem of marriage and divorce during the last 
few years has called forth. It is to be regretted that this book 
was ever published! 

GeorGe Howarp 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth. By 
CHARLES RAMSDELL LINGLEY, PH.D., Instructor in His- 
tory, Dartmouth College. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, IQIO. 

Dr. Lingley has treated an already familiar subject, the begin- 
ning of the Revolution in Virginia, with great care and without 
bias or preconceptions. His book, based as it is in all its parts 
upon the original sources, sought out at great pains and expense 
in Virginia, in the libraries of New York and Massachusetts, is 
decidedly a contribution to American historical literature, and it is 
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likely to become a familiar guide to the student of this important 
field. 

The first chapter treats briefly the expansion of Virginia during 
the two decades preceding the conflict with England; the second 
is a careful review of the quarrels of the Burgesses with the gov- 
ernor or the mother-country from 1752 to 1770; and the third 
shows how mistaken was the British cabinet in sending Lord 
Dunmore to Virgina, with reams of instructions, as a peacemaker. 
The remaining five chapters give a thorough account of the fall of 
the old régime, the Revolutionary movement, the conventions, the 
constitution of 1776, and the legal revision and readjustment which 
necessarily followed. 

The author does not give Patrick Henry such importance as 
some have done, and he discounts the view that there was a strong 
aristocratic party in the eastern counties which was dragged along 
by the enthusiasm of the up-country. To Dr. Lingley it appears 
that the leaders of the colony who were even most loyal and con- 
servative were already indoctrinated with ideals of autonomy and 
self-government, and were therefore ready for a break, though not 
desiring it, when the aggressive policy of the British crown and 
Parliament became during the early seventies unendurable. And 
there is much evidence to support this contention. Further, it is 
the view of this book that there was no real struggle over the 
main principles of the constitution of 1776. And here again the 
silence of most witnesses supports him. 

However there are some facts which support ihe claims of 
biographers of Henry, like Moses Coit Tyler, that an aggressive and 
democratic up-country precipitated the quarrels about the clergy, 
the Stamp Act, and constantly pressed upon the eastern oligarchy 
the necessity of a break with England. And one of these facts 
was the investigation of the financial affairs of the colony in 1765 
and 1776 which, though no great publicity was given to it, thoroughly 
discredited the older leaders of the East. Henry, R. H. Lee, and 
Richard Bland were practically prosecutors of the speaker treasurer, 
Robinson, who was shown to have squandered £103,000 in Virginia 
currency on his political machine. Another was the unanimous 
support of Henry by up-country members in his fight for his 
famous resolutions of 1765, and the general hostility to him by the 
low-country men. 

And when the break came it was the back-country counties 
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which organized the independent companies; there Henry found 
his recruits for his short campaign to regain the gunpowder, and 
to the back-country Washington looked for reinforcements when 
his army was in sorest straits. While these things do not show 
that the East was entirely indifferent to the cause of independence, 
they do suggest a strong party alignment. 

And finally the conservative character of the constitution of 
1776 was due to the efforts of men who had been slow to join the 
Revolutionary movement, perhaps to the failure of Henry to stand 
up for his ideals of democracy—a compromise such as one meets 
with in every crisis of American history. The constitution cer- 
tainly was a sore disappointment to the men who had done most to 
bring on the war and who were to respond most readily to the 
recruiting officers of the Continental army. 

But this is too good a book to be criticized severely for omis- 
sions of this sort. The reviewer knows of no other equally satis- 
factory account of the movement for independence in Virginia. 

E. Dopp 


Social Service and the Art of Healing. By Ricwarp C. Casor, 
M.D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1910. Pp. 192. 
The high value of this book lies in its analysis of the special 
functions of the physician and the social worker and in the fine 
illustrations of co-operation between them. To the sociologist the 
“outline study of character” (pp. 72-74) has particular interest, 
and it may be compared with the analyses of ends or interests of 
social effort made by Small, Ward, Ross, and others. While this 
outline reveals many defects, it is worth attention for the new 
points of view and for the demonstration of the helpfulness of 
such a study. The main proposition is that “the true business of 
the social worker is a physical diagnosis and treatment” or “the 
study of character under adversity and of the influences that mold 
it for good or ill.” 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Nature and Nurture. By Kart Pearson. London: Dulau & 
Co., 1910. Pp. 31. 

The Eugenics Laboratory is producing substantial results, and 

this address is a capital popular presentation of the method and 
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conclusions of the London pioneers. Pearson seems to make out 
his case against the generally accepted assumption that natural 
inheritance is a minor matter, that education and improved en- 
vironment can work wonders. But Pearson is fighting the best 
and strongest motive of our time, and repeating the mistake of 
Herbert Spencer, when he decries philanthropy and general edu- 
cation; and he is losing a fine opportunity by false tactics. There 
is not a hint in this powerful and convincing lecture that the great 
social mathematician has ever heard of our American policy of 
segregation of the unfit in celibate colonies which reconciles the 
tenderest feelings of pity with the widest vision of remote results 
for the race. When society is called on to support or correct an 
incapable member it has a right to select the method of doing so; 
for the unfit this method is the celibate colony. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By Cartes A. 
Ettwoop. New York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 


331. 
In presenting this volume to the public, Professor Ellwood 


has made a valuable contribution to the literature of applied sociol- 
ogy, to use the familiar terminology of Lester F. Ward. The 
writing of a textbook in the formative period of a science is a 
peculiarly hazardous undertaking. This the author has realized 
fully and has cautiously limited his field to that of “an elementary 
text in sociology as applied to modern social problems.” While 
the book “aims to teach the simpler principles of sociology con- 
cretely and inductively,” it makes no claim to the systematic or 
comprehensive development of sociological theory. 

Written as it is for beginners’ classes, university extension 
courses, and teachers’ reading circles, the author has perhaps wisely 
adopted the newer method of developing theory, as far as he has 
sought to develop it at all, as an incident of the discussion of 
concrete practical problems, rather than adhering to the more 
common method of developing the abstract principles of the science 
and then illustrating the principles in their application to concrete 
material. He says: “The student’s attention is called to certain 
obvious and elementary forces in the social life, and he is left to 
work out his own system of social theory.” 

Two chapters are devoted to preliminary explanations. The 
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first is given to the explanation of the terms society, association, 
sociology, and the relation of sociology to other sciences, to social- 
ism, and to social reform. For sociologists this is a hackneyed 
method, but taking into consideration the purpose of the volume 
as an elementary text for students who approach the subject for 
the first time, we believe that the method is justifiable. The 
second surveys “The Bearing of the Theory of Evolution upon 
Social Problems.” This includes a discussion of the two somewhat 
distinct but closely related theories of evolution, viz., Darwin's 
doctrine of descent and Spencer’s theory of universal evolution, 
and concludes with a brief description of the newer biological 
theories of heredity, showing their bearing on social interpretation. 
The value of this chapter will depend largely upon the supple- 
mentary work of instructors in the use of the text. The dis- 
cussion of these topics is too fragmentary and incomplete to give the 
student who has not already some knowledge of the subjects an 
adequate basis for their application. 

The body of the work is devoted to the discussion of the more 
important social problems. Five chapters are devoted to the Func- 
tion, Origin, Forms, Historical Development, and Problems of 
the Family. One chapter each is devoted to “The Growth of 
Population,” “The Immigration Problem,” “The Negro Problem,” 
“The Problem of City Life,” “Poverty and Pauperism,” “Crime,” 
“Socialism in the Light of Sociology,” and “Education and Social 
Progress.” 

The large amount of space given to the family is due to the 
author’s method. He says: 

Instead of continuing the study of social evolution in general it will be 
best now, before we take up some of the problems of modern society, to 
study the evolution of some important social institution, because in so doing 
we can see more clearly the working of the biological and psychological 
forces which have brought about the evolution of human institutions. 


Four of the five chapters on the family are devoted to this study, 
the last only being a consideration of the problems of the modern 
family. 

In view of the statement that “the two most important institu- 
tions of human society are the family and poverty,” it seems 
somewhat strange that no chapter dealing directly with economic 
problems appears. While the economic aspects of the problems 
discussed are by no means ignored, but on the contrary are given 
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ample consideration, nevertheless a discussion of the social aspects 
of the results of the industrial revolution, such as labor problems, 
standards of living, child labor, etc., seems to be rather too im- 
portant to have been entirely omitted. 

Again, how shall we account for the fact that while religious 
influences upon the problems discussed are often referred to, no 
discussion of modern religious problems is presented? The social 
aspects of institutional religion and the modern problems involved 
are too important to be overlooked in any treatment of modern 
social problems. 

On the side of interpretation a still more peculiar omission 
occurs. The second chapter concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

From this brief and most elementary consideration of the bearings of 
evolutionary theory upon social problems it is evident that evolution, in 
the sense of what we know about the development of life in society in the 
past, must be the guide post of the sociologist. Human social evolution, we 
repeat, rests upon and is conditioned by biological evolution at every point. 
There is, therefore, scarcely any sanity in sociology without the biological 
point of view. 

This statement is not in the least overdrawn and for this 
reason the insertion of the second chapter is amply justified. But 
in view of Professor Ellwood’s well-known views on the subject 
of psychological sociology and his statements in the opening chapter, 
his treatment has not been wholly methodical. He says: 

It is manifest that sociology must depend upon biology, since biology 
is the general science of life, and human society is but part of the world 
of life in general; it is manifest also that sociology must depend upon 
psychology to explain the interactions between individuals because these 
interactions are for the most part interactions between their minds. Thus 
on the one hand, all social phenomena are vital phenomena, and on the 
other hand, nearly all social phenomena are mental phenomena. 


Our criticism is merely that this well-balanced view does not 
find correspondingly well-balanced treatment because of the omis- 
sion of a chapter or portion of a chapter setting forth the principles 
of psychological interpretation as an equally necessary prerequisite 
for the understanding of social problems. Limitations of space 
or time will hardly be a more satisfactory explanation than was 
such an explanation given by Mr. Spencer for the omission of 
principles of inorganic science from his Synthetic Philosophy. 
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Not that Professor Ellwood has pretended to offer a comprehen- 
sive treatment of sociology as applied to modern social problems, 
but the work is offered as a textbook and by that criterion it is to 
be judged. 

As to positive valuation, much may be said in the way of appre- 
ciation. The book is the best that has yet appeared in the realm 
of practical sociology. 

Substantially the same general outline is followed in the dis- 
cussion of each problem. The syllabus of the chapter on “Poverty 
and Pauperism”’ will serve as an illustration cf the general method 
of treatment: 

1. Definitions of Poverty and Pauperism. 

2. The Extent of Poverty and Pauperism in the United States. 

3. The Genesis of the Depressed Classes. 

4. Concrete Causes of Poverty. 

(1) Objective Causes of Poverty. 

(2) Economic Causes. 

(3) The Subjective Causes of Poverty. 

(4) Pauperism and Degeneracy. 

(5) The Influences of Heredity upon Pauperism. 

. Proposed Remedies for Poverty and Pauperism. 

(1) Public and Private Outdoor Relief. 
(2) State Charitable Institutions. 

(3) Dependent Children. 

(4) Public and Private Charity. 

(5) Preventive Agencies. 


The author’s wide acquaintance with the best literature on the 
themes, supplemented by personal investigation and critical ob- 
servation, has enabled him to treat them in a constructive manner. 
At the end of each chapter is appended a double list of select 
references: “For Brief Reading’ and “For More Extended Read- 
ing.” These references taken together constitute an extended 
and valuable bibliography in practical sociology. 

The sanity of the author’s conclusions in reference to social 
problems is emphasized by his insistence upon a plurality of causes 
in every instance. A good illustration may be cited from the 
chapter on “Socialism in the Light of Sociology”: 

Let us bring the discussion down to more concrete terms. The student 
has seen that in every social problem there are a multitude of factors or 
stimuli (causes) at work, and that in no problem is the economic factor so 
all important that it may be said that other factors are simply subsidiary. 
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On the contrary, in such a problem as crime the methods of production 
and the distribution of material goods, while important factors in the 
problem of crime, in no way determine that problem; and ideal conditions in 
the production and distribution of wealth would in no way solve the problem 
of crime. So, too, the negro problem is hardly touched by the question of 
the forms of industry or the economic organization of society. We might 
go on with a whole list of social problems and show that in every case the 
economic factor is no more important than many other factors, and that the 
economic reorganization of society would in some cases scarcely affect these 
problems at all. The social problem, therefore—the problem of the rela- 
tions of men to one another—is not simply nor fundamentally an economic 
problem; rather it is fundamentally a biological and psychological. problem— 
if you please, a moral problem. 


The book is clear, concise, and, above all, readable, and we pre- 
dict for it a useful service in the sphere for which it is intended. 


J. P. LicHTENBERGER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Liberty and Progress. By C. Y. C. DAwBarNn, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. xiii+339. 

Mr. Dawbarn s title seems like an echo of Lecky’s for the 
latter’s two volumes on Democracy and Liberty; but his work 
is not comparable with Lecky’s. Its scope is much narrower, as its 
main subject is the relations of employer and employed. On this 
matter and various kindred subjects, Mr. Dawbarn’s opinions are 
those of a very conservative mind much given to admiration of 
Jeremy Bentham, “the father of modern thought and liberty.” To 
Mr. Dawbarn it has “seemed sacrilege to give his views in any 
words but his own,” and he therefore gives many quotations from 
the one prophet. The reader will not object to this proceeding, as 
there is the greatest possible contrast between Bentham’s lively ex- 
aggerated style and the rather commonplace balancing of arguments 
which characterizes Mr. Dawbarn. He appears to be a gentleman of 
leisure who unfortunately has means to print his ideas, however 
pointless most of them may be. He advises his readers that he 
refers mainly, besides to Bentham, to Fawcett’s textbook of political 
economy, and to that by “Mr. Walker of Massachusetts.” He 
cheers our souls by informing us that “both can be obtained at 
a moderate cost, and those anxious to go farther into the subject 
will find them equally instructive and entertaining reading.” We 
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ungratefully reply, “Why was so much money spent upon this 
excellent paper and binding rather than upon the distribution of 
free copies of the textbook of Mr. Walker of Massachusetts ?” 

N. P. GILMAN 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


BOOK NOTICES 
Preventive Agencies and Methods. By CuHartes R. HENDERSON. 440 pages. 
Penal and Reformatory Institutions. By Sixteen Leading Authorities. Illus- 
trated. 346 pages. 


Habitations d bon marché et caisses d’épargne. Par Henry CLEMENT. Pp. 
63. Paris: Bloud et Cie, rgrr. 


Le socialisme et la concentration industrielle. Par Hubert Bourgné. Paris: 
Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1911. Pp. 88. 


L’habitation ouvriére et a@ bon marché. Par Lucien Ferranp, membre du 
conseil supérieur des habitations 4 bon marché. Paris: J. Gabalda et 
Cie, 191r. Pp. 210. Fr. 2. 


Correction and Prevention. Four volumes, prepared for the Eighth Inter- 
national Prison Congress. Edited by Cartes R. Henperson. Price 
per set, $10; per volume, $2.50. 


Prison Reform. By CHarctes R. Henperson, F. B. Sansorn, F. H. Wines, 
AND OrHers. And Criminal Law in the United States. By Eucene 
SmitH. Illustrated. 320 pages. 


Les fondements énergétiques de la science de la civilisation. Par WILHELM 
OstwaLp. Traduit de l’allemand par E. Bibliothéque sociolo- 
gique internationale. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1910. Pp. 147. 


Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children. By Hastincs H. Hart. Iilus- 
trated. 420 pages. (Russell Sage Foundation Publications.) 
Each of these volumes will be noticed later in this Journal. 


L’idée d’une science du droit universel comparé. Par M. Giorcio pEL VECCHIO, 
Professeur a l'Université de Messine. Traduction de M. René Francez. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, rgro. 


Les manuscrits économiques de Francois Quesnay et du Marquis de Mira- 
beau aux archives nationales (M. 778 a M. 785). Inventaire. Extraits 
et Notes. Par Greorces Wen ersse. Pp. 150. Paris: Librairie Paul 
Geuthner, 1910. 


La solidarité sociale dans le temps et dans l’espace. Annals de I'Institut 
International de Sociologie. Tome XII, contenant les travaux du Sep- 
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tiéme Congrés, tenu a Berne en Juillet, 1909. Pp. 324. Tome XIII, La 
solidarité sociale, ses formes, son principe, ses limites. Pp. 326. Paris: 
V. Giard et E. Briére, 1911. 


Le sabotage. Par Emice Povucet. Bibliothéque du Mouvement Prolétarien, 
XIII. Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cié. Pp. 68. 


If one wishes to learn the gospel of “soldiering on the job,” it will be found 
very frankly argued in this monograph. 


Workmen's Insurance and Compensation Systems in Europe. Twenty-fourth 
annual report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1909. Vol. I, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany. Pp. xv+1493. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1911. 


Some Nativity and Race Factors in Rhode Island. Reprint from the Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Industrial Statistics of Rhode Island 
for 1909. By Carot Aronovicit. Providence, R.I.: E. L. Freeman 

Pp. 223. 


Company, 


Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States. In nineteen volumes. Prepared under the direction of CHARLES 
-P. Nett, Commissioner of Labor. Vol. II, Men’s Ready-made Cloth- 
ing; pp. 878. Vol. III, Glass Industry; pp. 970. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1911. 


American Labor Legislation Review. Vol. 1, No. 1; pp. 144. $1.00. ($3.00 
per year.) Issued quarterly by the American Association of Labor Legis- 
lation, Madison Avenue, New York City. 

With this number of the Society’s publications (No. 12) a new journal 
enters the field. This initial number contains the proceedings of the fourth 
annual meeting of the society. 


A History of California Labor Legislation. With an Introductory Sketch 
of the San Francisco Labor Movement. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Economics, Vol. II.) By Lucire Eaves. Berkeley: The 
University Press, 1911. Pp. xiv+46r1. 

If we are too much in and of the labor movement to be final judges of its 
meaning, our generation is certainly deserving the gratitude of future historians 
by its work in compiling sourcebooks for later generations to interpret. This 
volume will be among the mest valuable bodies of material for that purpose. 


The Modern Criminal Science Series. Published under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Vol. I, Modern 
Theories of Criminality. By C. BERNALDO bE Quirés. Translated from 
the Spanish by ALFonso pe SALvio, with an introduction by Wm. W. 
SmiTHers, Esg. Pp. xxviit249. Vol. II, Criminal Psychology. By 
Hans Gross, J.U.D., Professor of Criminal Law at the University of 

Translated from the fourth German edition by Horace 


Graz, Austria. 
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M. Karten. With an introduction by Josep Jastrow. Pp. xx+514. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1910. 
To be reviewed later. 


What Social Workers Should Know about Their Own Communities. An 
outline. By Marcaret F. Byrncton, Associate Field Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 105 East Twenty-second Street, rgtt. 
Pp. 32. 

This essay might be described as a set of blanks for a social survey of any 
community. Every social worker who is not convinced that he has a superior 
system of categories should obtain a copy of the pamphlet. 


Efforts for Social Betterment among Negro Americans. A Social Study 
Made by Atlanta University under the Patronage of the Trustees of the 
John F. Slater Fund. By W. E. BurcHarpt DuBois (Editor). Atlanta 
University Publications, No. 14, 1009. Pp. 136. $0.75. 

This publication is the result of the second investigation of the efforts of 
the Negroes for their own social betterment. It is a descriptive and statistical 
account of their schools, churches, general charity, social settlements, day 
nurseries, orphanages, hospitals, kindergartens, old folks’ homes, women’s clubs, 
social and art clubs, literature and newspapers, civic reform, etc. There is no 
consistent selection of topics of study, and the results purport to be only repre- 
sentative, not exhaustive. The publication will be valuable for comparison with 
the study on the same subject in 1899, to show concretely the progress that the 
Negroes have made in this direction. z. &. &. 


Social Adjustment. By Scotr Neartnc. New York: Macmillan. Pp. xvit 


377. $1.50 net. 

The author attempts to correct three popular beliefs: first, “that things 
are sacred because they are old, or dangerous because they are new”; second, 
“that the submerged class wants to be submerged” ; third, “that the submerged class 
is poverty stricken because it is degenerate.” The book attempts to displace 
these beliefs by arguing the following propositions: (1) Maladjustment exists 
in numerous virulent forms in many parts of the United States; (2) Malad- 
justment is (a) due to economic causes, (b) involving social cost, and (c) re- 
mediable through social action; (3) Maladjustment can be, and in many instances 
is being, eliminated by efficient education plus wise remedial legislation; (4) 
The vast majority of children are born normal and are made abnormal, degener- 
ate, and diseased by their defective environment; (5) Recent investigations 
demonstrate that the proportion of genius, mediocrity, and defect does not 
vary materially from one class to another, and hence all are capable of the same 
uplift; (6) Progress is impossible so long as society maintains the fatalistic 
viewpoint which condemns men because of the sins of the fathers and is blind 
to the transgressions of the brothers; (7) Maladjustment will be eliminated 
and adjustment secured through promulgation of the new view of “Se uni- 
versality of human capacity, the remediability of maladjustment, and the ad- 
vantages of universalized opportunity. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Notes sur le pure des origines du droit.—The primary group is due 
to the instinct of sociability. Within this group, the genetic instinct later 
organizes the smaller family group. The group demanded rules which had their 
bases in the instincts of its members. The cult adopted for controlling the gods 
was based on pleasure and displeasure, was anthropomorphic, yet believed to 
be revealed by the gods. Tie controllers of the ritual of actual combat gradually 
developed judicial powers. To turn the decisions over to judges secularizes 
the law; but even today this act contains a religious element, e.g., marriage. 
Codification prevents both the arbitrariness of the judge and the further evolu- 
tion of the law. The latter is assisted by interpretation, fictions, and new legisla- 
tion.—George Cornil, Rev. de droit inter. et legis comp., No. 5, 1910. D. I. P. 


Les caractéristiques du progrés.—All progress is an emancipation from 
some form of tyranny .... from the tyranny of physical means, of the super- 
natural, of personal despotism. Material progress is the adaptation of natural 
agents to the needs of man; intellectual progress implies the subordination of 
subjective conception to objective method and frees the individual from sub- 
jective tyrannies; social progress is characterized by the substitution of the 
statute for the contract; political progress means the guaranty of the rights 
of the individual, the coexistence and competition of parties, the predominance 
of economic competition over political competition. Progress implies the 
substitution of the scientific and industrial civilization for a sacerdotal and 
warlike civilization. Progress is possible in direct proportion to the power 
of man over things and in inverse proportion to the power of man over man.— 
Y. Guyot, Revue internationale de sociologie, January, 1911. E. Ss. B. 


The Social Problem.—The social problem is concerned with the reduction 
in the numbers of the improvident and incompetent classes by a population 
policy that demands quality not quantity. Poverty is merely fostered by philan- 
thropic measures which make easy the multiplication of the poor by removing 
responsibility for offspring. When it has been discovered that the community 
will not bear the expense there will be hesitation and the marriage of those 
without prospect of support will be less frequent. Our present policy constantly 
increases the competition of the unskilled by increasing the supply of labor.— 
John J. Stevenson, Pop. Sci. Mo., March, 1911. A. D. 


Sanitation in Rural Communities.—While death-rates in cities are larger 
than in rural communities, many diseases show a high death-rate in rural com- 
munities which can be reduced by proper sanitary measures, cleanliness in dish- 
washing, open windows at night and raised curtains by day, «se of “driven” and 
artesian wells and careful protection of the “dug” well, improved facilities for 
preserving food-stuffs and for meat-inspection, cleanliness of milk, improved 
sewage and garbage disposal. Fundamentally, education in sanitary considerations 
is peculiarly an important phase of the rural problem of sanitation.—Charles E. 
North, Annals American Academy, March, 1911. A. D. 


A Domestic Immigration Policy.—The assimilation of immigrants requires 
a definite policy in order to secure distribution, protection, and education of 
aliens. (1) The Federal Division of Information should become a clearing-house 
governing distribution throughout the country, co-operating with state agencies 
and controlling all private agencies. Seasonal congestion, segregation of men, 
and immigrant colonization should be brought under control. (2) There should 
be a federal system for the protection of aliens on arrival, of alien workmen in 
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courts and in general knowledge of the law. (3) The educational system should 
require organized schools of citizenship and industrial training for adults, as well 
as careful provision for general education of foreign children.—Frances A. Kellor, 
North American Review, April, 1911. A. 


Class Consciousness.—Class consciousness, as a militant movement, is not 
to be deplored any more than family or national consciousness. It is of value (1) 
for its “internal disciplines,” fitting people to play a due part in corporate action, 
and (2) for the widening of sympathies in its internationalism, while in its later 
developments it is not hostile to a national and religious bond. Its final end, 
furthermore, is the abolition of privilege and of class-distinction. The slow 
shifting of sympathy on the part of the general public toward the side of the 
workers and the supply of leaders of the proletariat from the middle classes is 
an encouragement to class consciousness and an outgrowth of genuine democracy. 
—Vida Scudder, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1911. 


Sources of Information on the Public Health Movement.—Statistical 
data in the United States are far behind those of other nations. (1) Our census 
reports are weak in vital statistics, especially in registration of deaths, lack of 
uniform classification, inaccuracy in records of occupational mortality, and absence 
of registration of births. (2) Local reports fail to study carefully local effects 
of race, nativity, and occupation; special study of the mortality and morbidity 
of school children is necessary. (3) The reports of hospitals and philanthropic 
institutions are confusing, lacking in uniformity, and often unintelligent. Fur- 
ther, caution is needed in the interpretation of statistical data requiring correction 
for age, sex, color, et cetera. These defects could be remedied by a federal 
Bureau of Health—R. E. Chaddock, Annals of the American Academy, March, 
1911. A. 


People’s Rule in Oregon.—The outcome of the Oregon project for direct 
legislation, and of the methods of the campaign of 1910, indicates a strengthening 
of the “people’s rule” idea, but shows (1) that the extremely complex ballot is 
“preposterous,” and (2) that great attention must be paid to the psychology and 
ethics of title-writing for measures presented to the people. There is much value 
in the keenness and vitality which the method brings into politics, and in the re- 
sulting stimulus to political education—George H. Haynes, Pol. Sci. Quart., 
March, 1911. 


Die Produktionsform als geschichtlicher Faktor.—The conception that 
the form of production is the certain key to all historic development forms the 
nucleus of the materialistic interpretation of history. Historians have been too 
dogmatic in their denial of it. Riehl’s critical denial does not exclude the opera- 
tion of the Marxian principle as such, but reduces it to merely one of the number 
of factors that co-operate in the infinitely complex concrete social process. While 
from the nature of historical science a law of universal validity is inadmissable, 
this by no means prevents us from conceding specific validity to an explanatory 
concept. In the case of the Protestant Reformation, for example, a recent his- 
torian has proved that the change from a barter to a money system of exchange 
was responsible for the transition from mediaeval lack of freedom to modern 
individualism and protestantism; that therefore the conditions of production 
of a period involve profound consequences for its purely psychic and even re- 
ligious activity—Dr. W. Wagner, Arch. f. System. Philos., 1911. P. W. 


Lasst sich eine Zunahme der Geisteskranken feststellen?——-Whether the 
number of insane has increased within the last five years cannot be determined 
with certainty from the statistics, for these include only those cases of mental 
disturbance which dependency, delinquency, or economic incapacity bring to pub- 
lic notice. Modern conditions of life do not so much produce insanity as they 
cause it to be recognized, especially in its marginal manifestations. Experienced 
physicians who today report more borderline cases of mental diseases than ever 
before, leave unanswered the question as to whether this increase is an absolute 
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one or conditioned by spreading customs of publicity. Chapman on the basis of 
English conditions asserts that the increase in the number of institutional inmates 
consists of the less serious types of defectives. Two factors are involved in all 
cases of psychic abnormality: (1) endogenic, or inherited cerebral instability, 
and (2) exogenic, or injurious habits of civilized life. The latter act as the 
immediate occasion of the more serious and acute mental derangement that is 
becoming less frequent. Among the endogenic causes of racial degeneration we 
now know that the deterioration of the germ cell through alcoholism, syphilis, 
and tuberculosis of the parents, as well as a low standard of living plays a con- 
siderable part.—Prof. Dr. L. W. Weber, Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch.-Biol., De- 
cember, 1910. 


Die Kompetenz der Demokratie.—Critics have at all times been ready to 
point to the lack of expert knowledge as to the characteristic mark of a Demo- 
cratic system of government, and it is the fashion among French Republicans 
today to regard the imperfection of universal suffrage as a necessary evil. Many 
of the criticisms directed against democracy apply equally to other forms of po- 
litical organization. Democracy as such is no better a form than any other, but 
it is capable of improvement. More than any other it can and must develop so 
as to give scope and expression to all the impulses and forces potential in it. 
In a democracy as under any other type of government the general law of spe- 
cialization and of the competence of the specialist holds for the citizens’ political 
life as for all their other activities. Every voter is or may become an expert 
on such questions as bear upon his vocational or social relations. For this he 
need but know accurately his own interest and needs, and judge the permanent 
effect of legislative proposals upon them. The domain of the voter’s political 
competence is thus exactly coextensive with that of his private or occupational 
activity—Etienne Buisson, Sozialist. M.H., March, 1911. 


Gesetzes-Ueberproduktion in den Vereinigten Staaten.—During the last 
session of the federal Congress in Washington, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed no fewer than 27,000 bills. Many of these are buried in 
committees. If they survive and are reported out they are often phrased so as 
to be ineffective or incapable of enfercement. Frequently a law newly enacted 
is promptly forgotten and remains a dead letter. The American has unlimited 
faith in the perfectibility of the world through legislation. He does not yet see 
that many of the goods of civilization can be attained only through the cultiva- 
tion by the whole people of good habits, such as cannot be prescribed by law but 
must be achieved by slow individual development. It is a pernicious article of 
faith for the American people that ‘almost anybody can do almost anything,” 
a principle guiding ignorant legislatures in passing superfluous and even prepos- 
terous laws, session after session. The widespread disregard of law in the United 
States is due in large measure to the immense number of laws that exist only 
on the statute books.—Dr. Ernst Schultze-Grossborstel, L. f. Soz.-Wiss., January, 
P. W. 


La théorie Lombrosienne et l’évolution de 1l’anthropologie criminelle. 
—Three phases in the development of criminal anthropology are: the Lom- 
brosian period, 1875-89; the anti-Lombrosian period culminating in 1905, and 
followed by the present positivist stage. Lombroso chose for his task the 
examination of the defective physical organization of criminals. His assump- 
tion that criminals are persons born with the physical and psychical blemish 
that prevents their reaching moral stability and irresistibly impels them to 
crime leads to the fatalistic conclusion that while punishment is contrary to 
justice, reformation is impossible. The error lies even less perhaps in the under- 
estimation of social environment, education, etc., as etiological factors in crimi- 
nality than in the denial of perfectibility to even abnormal man. The reaction 
to Lombroso’s theory consisted in the contributions of sociological thinkers, e.g., 
Tarde, Sergi, Féré, etc., who demanded due and undue recognition in crimi- 
nogenetic discussions of the social and economic factors. The third or eclectic 
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phase is marked by the criticism of all previous doctrine and the recognition of 
the extreme complexity of criminological phenomena. In the program of this 
school the systematic analysis of the physical, functional, and moral personality 
of the delinquent plays as important a part as the careful study of social con- 
ditions—Dr. Vervaeck, Archives d'anthropologie criminelle, August, 1910. 

P. W. 


German Labor Exchanges.—Germany is dealing with her unemployment 
problem by means of three main types of labor exchanges—those of the employers, 
those of the employees, and the public exchanges. The most striking feature 
of this system during recent years has been the phenomenal growth of the 
employers’ labor exchanges maintained by various employers’ organizations and 
used by them to control the labor supply not only in their own particular 
industry, but by means of co-operation throughout the entire community or area 
in which they operate. They are, however, conducted with the utmost efficiency 
and scientific thoroughness, and their principle of selection is that of special 
fitness primarily, only secondarily that of the order of application, and in the 
last instance that of family obligations. By the employees’ labor exchanges, 
conducted principally in connection with the trade unions, applicants for work 
are sent out in the order of their registration. The public labor exchanges try 
to hold the balance between the conflicting claims of employers and employees, 
and consider that so long as they can satisfy the employers their aim is to give 
out work according to need. The danger that lurks in this system of employing 
men at short notice and gratuitously is the tendency to shorten the term of 
employment and to increase instead of draining the surplus pool of unemployed 
labor.—J. St. G. Heath, Economic Journal, September, 1910. P. W. 


Ueber den Zusammenhang zwischen Geisteskrankheit und Kultur.—The 
facts presented suggest the conclusion not only that the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope and America have retrograded in many important fields of physical efficiency, 
but that all these various symptoms of degeneration are reciprocally related 
among themselves and that they point to deep-seated common causes of the 
deterioration of the physical constitution of the white race. And a bodily depre- 
ciation, as has been shown by investigations of school children, implies a mental 
retrogression also. The conclusion to be drawn from the evidence is that there 
exists among civilized peoples a strong tendency to physical degeneration, which 
necessarily involves, sooner or later, a lowering of nervous efficiency and the 
consequent undermining of the constitutional basis of our civilization——Dr. Ernst 
Ridin, Arch. f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Bioi., December, 1910. P. W. 


La représentation proportionnelle.—Equitable representation for the indi- 
vidual members of society has long been a desideratum. Rousseau influenced 
the French nation in this idea more strongly perhaps than any other man. 
It 1s of interest to note the development in France relative to this subject. In 
1780 the draft of the constitution was presented to the National Assembly, in 
which the age qualification for suffrage—minimum of 25 years—was a main 
consideration. Then the change in 1795—the bicameral triumph. In 1799 came 
the consular constitution, and the revision of the charter in 1830 lowering the 
eligibility to twenty-one years. Universal suffrage followed in the wake of 
this act, which came to mean in France a minority rule. Belgium has been the 
laboratory for the political experimentations of Europe. Proportional represen- 
tation has made great advance in this country, and likewise in France.— 
J. Dessaint, L’action populaire, April 12, 1910. E. E. W. 


La chanson et l’évolution sociale.—No tribe has been discovered that had 
not its chant; no society, however primitive, but had a song; no class so advanced 
but song has occupied a place in it. Song is the interpretation of a nation’s 
activities, its aspirations, or lack of aspirations. France illustrates this fact. In 
the eighteenth century the songs were light and frivolous, indicative of the court 
pollutions and the levity of society in France at that time. But as deep prob- 
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lems engulfed the nation at the end of this century the character of song 
changed and the nation emerged from her woes with a troubled song which, 
from the lips of the peasant, grew to one of sweet simplicity——André Chenal, 
L’action populaire, April 28, 1910. E. E. W. 


Le vote politique des femmes en Norvége.—The influence of the women in 
the elections has appeared distinctly favorable to social pacification. The munici- 
pal council of Christiania has been completely modified in the last ten years. In 
1900 it was radical-socialist; today the majority of members are liberal-con- 
servative. We ought not to fear the vote of women. M. Emile Faguet declares 
his belief that the vote of women will have a moral and conservative influence 
upon the country; that they are less sensual, less criminal, and less alcoholic than 
men.—M. Parsy, Réf. sociale, April, 1910. R. B. Mc. 


De l’intolérance comme phénoméne social.—Intolerance is common to all eras 
and to all phases of society. It has been most obvious in religion, perhaps. But 
we find it in capitalism and among the laboring classes. The Republicans, Social- 
ists, and Anarchists are addicted to it. Learning is saturated with it, and the dress 
fashions of society are based upon it. The present period is one in which there 
is a rapidly growing intolerance because it is a period of great doubt, a condition 
which invariably brings intolerance in its wake.—Raoul de la Grasserie, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, February, 1910. E. E. W. 


Politik und Nationalékonomie.—Scientific politics is a contradiction of terms. 
Economics cannot attach itself definitely to a “system.” Its problem is simply, 
“What is?” Cohn argues that it deals with living, hence variable, beings and 
that laws of causality cannot be established; the blood must be extracted from 
the material before mathematics can be introduced into life. Hence, it is impos- 
sible for the government to establish fixed relations, as of ratios in the money 
market. However, true causality does exist in this field; for, otherwise, reforms 
would be impossible —L. Pohle, Zeitschrift fiir Soctalwissenschaft, May, 1910. 
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scientist. It is remarkable for its original thought and thought-provoking theories. It is remarkable that , 
man whose life has been given up to so great an extent to the study of physical science should so firmhly belic., 
that spirit is the only real cause and that God is all wise, all powerful, and all good. . . . . It is sure to | 


one of the great books of the Twentieth Century.” 


The Interpre- 
tation of 
History 
B 
MAX WORDAU 
$2.00 net. By mail, $2.12 
This closely reasoned book will 


make a strong appeal to all stu- 
dents of history and philosophy. 


The History of 
Parliamentary 
Taxation in 
England 
y 


SHEPARD ASHMAN MORGAN 
$2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 
“An uncommonly clear and 
well-written account.” — New 
York Sun. 


The Solution of 
the Child Labor 
Problem 
y 


SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 

“The sanest, clearest, strong- 
est volume.’’—Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. 


GRAY 
DAYS 
AND 
GOLD 


Uniform with “Shakespeare’s 
Englan: ” 


Illustrated $3.co net 


“One of the most charming books of 
English travel.” —Chicago Tribune. 

“To the lover of all that is best 
associated in art and literature with 
names, places, and events imper- 
ishable in English history, this 
volume must possess a worth that 
cannot be overestimated .”— Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

“He picks up in many spots the 
trail of romance and poetry. He 
studies life through genius. The 
book is, in short, one which will 
greatly increase the body 
William Winter’s admirers.”— 
Hartford Post. 

“Reveals England through the 
eyes of an iative, under- 
standing critic.”—New leans 
Picayune. 


Memorial 
Day 


(Our American Holidays 
Edited by 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 
One of the very best volumes 
in a series of anthologies which 
is becoming widely recognized 
and used. 


Learning, and 
Other Essays 
By 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


In which the author preaches 
the need of a return to classica! 
standards of education. 


Treason and 
Death of 
Benedict Arnold 


By 
JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.08 


A play written for production 
in a Greek theatre. Really in 
tended for reading. 
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‘It gives a broad survey of the field, and a general introduction to the scientific problems of 
social life, developing theoretical principles from the concrete facts and applying them again 

io the solution of concrete problems. Current problems are dealt with in a simple but scientific way. 
The book is composed of Professor Ellwood’s lectures before his classes in Elementary Sociology 

n the University of Missouri in the last ten years. But the technical portions of these lectures, in- 
luding scientific methods and much statistical matter, have been omitted, in order that the text 


\ “ite for those students who are taking a course in sociology as a training for citizenship. 
4 


may be as simple as possible. 


The volume is intended both for that large majority of students taking sociology in our colleges 
It will extend the teacher’s horizon, and provide 


ind universities, and for use in reading circles. 


him with much useful information regarding those many social problems with which he should be 
icquainted. 


Sociology and Modern 


Social Problems 


A NEW BOOK 


By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, PH.D. 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Missouri 


Cloth, r2mo. Price $1.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


PRAGMATISM AND 
ITS CRITICS 


By ADDISON W. MOORE 


294 pages, 12mo, cloth 
postpaid $1.36 

This is the clearest and most satisfactory 
summing up of the controversy that has yet 
appeared. Even the most technical matters 
are presented in such a way as to be intel- 
ligible to anyone who is genuinely interested 
in the movement. The book covers all the 
important points at issue, but special emphasis 
is laid on: (1) The historical development of 
(he pragmatic movement; (2) Its relation to 
the conception of evolution; (3) The social 

character of pragmatic doctrines. 


The treatment is sympathetic and incisive. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
520 BROADWAY 
SUCCESSOR TO 
FRANCESCO TOCCI 
NEW YORK 
Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading 
writers, always on hand. 
Catalogue mailed on application, 
BRANCH 147 MULBERY 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITIEN 


Expert Work - Ask for Rates 
MULTI-LETTER SHOP, DAYTON, O. 


by Thomas C, Chamberlin. Published 


Edited 
The semi-quarterly, with illustrations. Subscrip- 
Journal tion price, $3.00 a year; single copies, se 


cents; foreign postage, 53 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS 


Geology CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If you do not receive our advertising matter 
regularly, ask to be put on our mailing list. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


New York 
Cincinnati 
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SOURCE BOOK FOR SOCIAL ORIGINS 


Ethnological Materials, Psychological Standpoint, Classified and 
Annotated Bibliographies for the Interpretation of Savage Society 


BY WILLIAM !. THOMAS 


ILE work is divided into seven parts: I. External Environment (Anthropogeography and Prim: 
Zt tive Economics); 2. Primitive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention and 

Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic,-Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonia!; 
7. Social Organization, Morality, and the State. 

The bibliographies are particularly strong. Seven such lists accompany the seven parts, and 
there is a final bibliography arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 65 pages. The 
titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, the more important titles are starred, and there are 
critical remarks on certain titles. In order to make the book more serviceable to American readers 
and in colleges where the ethnological literature is not large, the author has differentiated the contents 
of such works as the “Bureau of American Ethnology,” and the “Annual Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution,” and of the “U. S. National Museum,” and listed the titles separately. These government 
publications contain material of the highest worth, and they are usually accessible. 

The papers forming the body of the book are by suck eminent modern anthropologists as Boas, 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, Rivers, etc. The author has an introductory 
chapter on the standpoint from which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in con- 
nection with each part. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions. The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 
the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 
83 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TheWarsof Religion 
in France—1559-/6 


THE HUGUENOTS, CATHERINE DE MEDICI, 
AND PHILIP THE SECOND 


By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


“HE volume, representing nearly seven years of study, 
‘T including two prolonged visits to France, is based 
upon a careful examination of original sources, and 
contains a valuable appendix of hitherto unpublished docu 
ments from the archives of Paris and London. It treats of 
the epoch of the Reformation, but does not attempt to dea! 
with the religious conflict except in so far as it influenced 
the political, diplomatic, and economic activities of the 
period. Our whole interpretation of the sixteenth century, 
of course, has been profoundly changed by the recent prog- 
ress in economics; and in the imatter of industrial history 
and of the retroactive effect of wretched existing conditions, 
as also in the development of the Holy League of France 
out of certain political and social forces, the book makes 
decidedly new and valuable contributions, 618 pages, #vo. 
cloth ; illustrated; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84. 
Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago Tllinois 
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WINSOR @ NEWTON, 


HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


Per doz., $3.00. 


Each, 25 cents; postpaid, 30 cents 


Water Colors. 
Penle 2 System of Water Color Paint 


4 
5. cores’ chael’s Art of Marine Painting in ‘ater 
6. Hatton’ 's Hints for Sketching in Water Colors 


from Natu 


ature. 
7. -— ee s Art of Portrait Painting in Water 


rt of Miniature Painting. 


8. Day’sA 
9. Duiteid’s Art of Flower Painting in Water 


10. Wiltams’ Art of Landscape Painting in Oil 
Colors with syurestens or the Mixing and 


Composition of Tin 


11. Murray’s Artof Portrait Painting in Oil Colors. 
12. Curumiohast's Art of Marine Painting in Oil 


Coloi 
13. Peniey’ s Elements of Perspective. 
15. Laing's Manual of Illumination. 


16. Laing's Companion to Manual of Illumination. 


17. Weigall’ s Art of Figure 


19. Warren’s Artistic the Human 


Figure 
21 Hawkin’ s Anatomy of the Horse. 


23. iy Art of Drawing in Colored Pastel 


Cra 
27. Martel’ Principles of Colori 
30. Mogford’s Instructions for C 


a chapter on Varn 


Rowbotham's Art of Sketching from Nature. 
3. Rowbotham’s Art of Landscape Painting in 


Lining, and Restoring Oil Pain tin, 
aintings, w 
Sn V 


47. 


” Robertson’s Art of Etching on Copper. 


Robertson's Art of Painting on China, with a 
Chapter on Terra Cotta Painting in Oil and 
Water Colors. 

Wallis’ Water Color Sketcher’s Manual, con- 
taining Dictionary of Mixed Tints and Combi- 
nations of Water Colors for all subjects in 
Landscape Painting. 

Muckley's Flower Painting in Oil Colors (with 
Colored Illustrations). 

Muckley’s Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oil 
and Water Colors (with Colored Illustrations) 
Robertson's Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 
Delamotte’s Trees and How to Draw Them. 
Davis on the Interior Decoration of Dwelling 
Houses (with Tilustrations of Colors suitable 
for Rooms). 

Taylor's Description of Modern Water Color 
Pigments, Illustrated with Washes of Seventy- 
two Colors, Graduated by hand on Whatman’s 
Drawing Paper. 

Gullick’s Oil Painting on Che. including 
Painting on Mirrors, Windows, etc. 
Cartlidge’s Oil Pain for —— 
Manual of Elementary Instruction (with Col. 
ored Illustrations). 

P. E. Bodington. The Drawing Book or Free 
Hand Self Taught( with Practical Illustrations). 
Macbeth Raeburn’s. The Sketcher's Oil Colors 
Manual (Oil Color Technique). 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


New York Office: 298 Broadway 


Sold by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen 


THE MEANING OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


320 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


UTLINES a plan of co-oper- 

ation among the various types 
of specialists in social science. Its 
keynote is the proposition that the 
main business of social science is to 
be the agent of all men in finding out 
the meaning of life, including in par- 
ticular the means by which men may 
most surely progress toward the 
largest realizations of life. : 


The of Press 
Chicago Illinois 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 


in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhefer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 


ogy ir the University of Chicago 


[IN this important book Professor Smal! brings his 


wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 


on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociol . 


xtv+739 pp., Svo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.27. 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Modern Constitutions 


A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 
and bibliographies. 
By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D, 
2vols. 750pages. 8vo,cloth. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.42 


HIS volume contains the texts, in English translation where English is not the 
original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine 
nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. These constitutions have not 
heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of them have 
not before appeared in English translation. 

Each translation has been carefully made, and the constitutional texts are given 
as now in force. Notes to the constitutions have been given sparingly, and have 
been confined almost entirely to information regarding constitutional amendments, 
election laws, and other matters absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
texts. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a se.ect list of the most important books dealing with the government of 
the country under consideration. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Industrial Insurance in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English-speaking public, has already been published 

in a German series. The introduction contains a summary of the European laws on working 

men’s insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old age, with statistics to 1905 

The text describes the various forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada; 
local clubs and associations, fraternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of large firms, 
corporations, and railways. One chapter is directed to labor legislation and another te employer's 
liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military pensions of the federal government and southern 
states. The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and corporations, text of bills, 
and laws on the subject. 448 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price $2.00 net, postpaid $2.19 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ELKANAH SETTLE: His Life and Works 


By Frank C. Brown. 190 pages, 8vo, cloth. Postpaid $1.39 


This little-known poet, whom Pope sketched in the Dunciad (III, 35-42), is here set 
before the reader as clearly as the present state of the sources permits. He was born in 
1648 and died in 1724, and the list of his plays and other writings in verse and prose is 4 
considerable one. The book includes a painstaking biography, a list of the writings known 
to be his, a critical discussion of his work, and a valuable bibliography. Half-tones from 
old prints, title-pages, etc., add to the attractiveness of the volume. Apart from the in- 
terest that literary students will feel in this raising of an old poet from obscurity, Mr. 
Brown’s work will have permanent value for the sidelight it throws on the life of the period. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago, Illinois 
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SCRIBNER SPRING BOOKS 


The West in the East 


From an American Point of View 


By PRICE COLLIER 


Author of “England and the English from an American Point of View” 


[his deals with India in the way in which the other book dealt with England—in a way which 
prominent English newspaper said, “will attract world-wide attention.” It discusses with 


otable frankness and suggestiveness the new responsibilities that have fallen to America in the 

Orient and the ambitions and future of Japan as they are likely to affect America. It discusses 
with a keen observation and a sense of the truly significant the English administration in India; 
and the writer shows a spirit of entire fairness such as is seldom shown in an effort to understand 
‘nother nation’s problem. Altogether “The West in the East” is full of most vital discussion of 
significant questions that are daily becoming more important to this country. 


$1.50 nel; postpaid $1.65 


England and the English, in a compact edition completely reset, has just been 


published at 75 cents a copy. 


The Conflict between 
Collectivism and Indi- 
vidualism in a Democ- 
racy 

By Cuartes W. 

“What he has to say is packed 

with thought and suggestion.”— 

Louisville Coisrier-Journal. 

go cents; postpaid $1.00 


Huxley and Education 
By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
Da Costa Professor of Zoloégy in Co- 
lumbia University. 
“In his booklet on ‘Huxley aud 
Education,’ ”’ says John Graham 
Brooks, author and lecturer, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn has 
spoken a noble illuminating word. 
Like William James, he has none 
of the timidities of the pedant. 
He has no fear of things racy and 
homespun. The supreme end of 
education is the outgiving energy.” 
50 cents; postpaid 55 cents 


Justice 
The play that changed the Eng- 
lish prison system. 

By Joun GALSWORTHY 
“tndowed with an appalling and 
inescapable significance.’’—Life. 

60 cents net; postage extra 


Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing 

By GeorceE B. Cutten, President of Acadia University. 
As the curative effect of mind over matter is more system- 
atically practiced now than ever before since the rise of 
moéern science, this is a book of extraordinary and curious 
interest. Dr. Cutten gives the history of this movement— 
a history far longer and of a more numerous ancestry, as 
appears from the author’s-picturesque and fascinating record 
of relics, talismans, amulets, charms, and healers, than most 
people think—as practiced both independent of, and associ- 
ated with, religion. He ends with an illuminating study of 


the healers of today. 
$1.50 nel; postpaid $1.65 


Popular Law-Making 
By Freperic J. Stimson. 


“Would that every legislator . . . . before taking his office 
could be compelled not only to read but to study ‘Popular 
Law-Making’; then would the evils attending the present 
statute-making practically disappear and we would learn at 
once, ‘what is the law.’ ”’—The Green Bag. . 

$2.50 net; postage extra 


A Defence of Prejudice and Other Essays 


By Joun Grrer Hresen, Ph.D., LL.D. 


These essays relating more or less closely to every-day 
questions will fascinate those who enjoy the phenomena of 
close, clear reasoning undimmed by the smallest superfluity 
or looseness of language. Some of the subjects are “The 
Art of Thinking,” “The Vocation of the Scholar,” “The 
Superfluous in Education,” “On Responsibility,” “The 
Philosophy of Opposition,” “The Gospel of Might.” , 

$1.00 net; postage extra 


CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS ~ FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Journa! of the 
Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae 


Board of Editors 


ANNE Harp, Chairman, 2400 Hartzell St., Evanston, Ill. 
SopronisBa P. BRECKINRIDGE, 87 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mary Ross Porter, Willard Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
Louise Rota, 1935 Warren Ave., Chicago, Il 

Saran WHITTLESEY WALDEN, New Haven, Conn. 


The Journal of the Association of Collegiate 
Al is published four times a year, in the 
months of January, March, April, and May, by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae at the 
University of Chicago Press, 5758-60 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Il]. The subscription price is $1.00 per 
year; the price of single copies is 25 cents. Ad- 
dress orders to 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Value and Distribution 


BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished. 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 

500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
‘met $350, postpaid £3.72 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SIR PERCEVAL OF GALLES 


A STUDY OF THE SOURCES OF THE LEGEND 


By REGINALD H. GRIFFITH 


HE long list of books devoted to the 

study of the legends that gathered a}wout 

the knights of King Arthur’s Round 
Table receives a noteworthy addition in the 
volume by Professor Griffith. The particular 
knight whose fortunes the author follows is Per 
ceval, who is best known to modern readers 
through Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King and 
Wagner's Parsifal, and is also the titular hero in 
two of the best of the poems of the Middle 
Ages, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parziva! and 
Crestien de Troyes’s Perceval, ou le Conte du 
Greal. The latter, as its name indicates, is a 
romance of the Holy Grail; and, so far as 
manuscript evidence shows, it is the first work 
that ever made mention of that sacred and 
mysterious vessel. Two centuries after the 
birth of Crestien’s poem, an English folk-singer, 
almost a contemporary of Chaucer, composed 
a short romance, Sir Perceval of Galles, in which 
he told much the same story of Perceval that 
Crestien had. told, but left no hint that he had 
ever heard of the Giail, Yheth iT not he 
knew Crestien’s poem has long been considered 
one of the most difficult problems in mediacval 
literature. Numberless investigators have ex 
pressed their opinions on the matter, but hither 
to no one has devoted an entire book to the 
subject. Taking this problem as his point of 
departure, Professor Griffith summarizes and 
compares thirty or more tales bearing on it, 
many of which are here introduced into the dis- 
cussion for the first time, and uncovers a body 
of evidence which proves that the English and 
the French poems descend independently from 
a common source in oral tradition. Going fur- 
ther, he shows how a simple story, through the 
incorporation into it of other stories, grew into 
the legend of Perceval; and points out that this 
legend at a still later period attracted to itself 
the stories of the Grail and the Swan Knight. 
New light is thrown upon Wolfram’s debt to 
Crestien, upon the birth-place of the Perceval 
legend, and upon numerous other points of 
interest. 


138 pages 8vo, clath postpaid $1.35 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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ILLINOIS 


The 11th Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
is an Up-to-Date Survey 
of Human Thought, Re- 
search, and Achievement 
—The most Comprehensive 
and Authoritative Exposi- 
tion of Knowledge That 
Has Ever Been Published. 


More than 


20,000 Applications 


Have Been Registered, of 
which 89% Are for the 
Thin, Flexible India Paper 
Volumes (1 Inch Thick), 
Instead of the Volumes 
Printed on Ordinary Book 
Paper (234 inches thick). 


THE NEW 


ANNIC 


Present Low Prices to 
Be Withdrawn May 3ist 
A SAVING OF $16.96 


BY THOSE WHO DO 
NOT DELAY 


The First Distribution 


enth Edition of 
this celebrated work will be limited to applications that 
shall be registered to May 31st, and until this date the 
present advertised terms of subscription will hold good, but 
after May 31st a new schedule of higher prices (an increase 
of $10.00 a set) will go into effect. 


Complete Publication of the work has now 


been reached, and 
the special arrangements for accepting ‘‘advance of publi- 
cation” applications at substantial concessions in price will 
be discontinued. 
Those who have already received forms for making ap- 
plication should send them promptly to the 


Cambridge University Press 
(Encyclopedia Britannica Dept.) 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


and all others who wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to buy the new edition on the most advantageous 
terms should use the application form on the 4th page of 
this inset. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES 
have been opened, where specimen copies of the work in its various 
bindings may be seen. : 
IN CHICAGO (Steger Building, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boule- 
vard) 
CANADIAN OFFICE: Royal Bank Building, 10-12 King Street, 
Toronto, E. 
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THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


(llth Edition) 


HE new edition has been writ- 
ten on the same lines of 
comprehensiveness and unquestion- 
ed authority which have given the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica a world- 
wide reputation since the issue of 
the First Edition in 1768-71. It 
constitutes an entirely new survey 
of universal knowledge to rg10. 
No completely new edition has ap- 
peared since the issue of the Ninth 
(1875-1889). The 11th Edition 
consists of 28 volumes and index, 
comprising 40,000 articles, 7,000 
text illustrations, 450 full-page 
plates, and 417 maps. The en- 
tire contents of the work have been 
under editorial control before a 
single page was sent to the printer, 
so that all the volumes are practi- 
cally of even date. The contributors 
number more than 1,500, including 
scholars, specialist authorities, and 
practical experts in all civilised 
countries; £230,000 ($1,150,000) 
has been paid (to contributors and 
editors, as well as for plates, maps, 
illustrations, type-setting and cor- 
rections, office expenses, etc.) be- 
fore a copy was offered for sale. 
The new work combines compre- 
hensiveness with brevity; many 
thousands of short articles having 
been introduced for the first time. 
Among the new features are dic- 
tionary definitions (dealing with 
technical or scientific words), biog- 
raphies of living celebrities in all 
countries, a complete history, under 
alphabetical headings, of classical 
antiquity, bibliographies of all im- 
portant subjects, exhaustive ac- 
counts of all new countries, the 
first connected history of modern 
Europe, detailed and authoritative 
articles on industries and all prac- 
tical subjects, and the latest re- 
sults of archaeological research, 
of exploration, and scientific dis- 
covery. The new work contains 
more than twice as much infor- 
mation as the Ninth Edition, but 
in the India paper format occu- 
pies about one-half the space. 


This is the FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Before the Expiration of the Period for 
Registering Early Applications for the New 
Encyclopedia Britannica at a Substantial 
Concession in Price. 


Only the instant and sustained 
response of the publicto the present 
offer by enabling large and advanta- 
geous contracts to be made for 
paper, printing and binding has justi- 
fied the publishers in continuing the 
low “advance” prices, now $10.00 
less than they will be after May 3r1. 


A Limited Peri was fixed during which 

advance” applications 
might be registered, and general publicity was given to 
the opportunity extended to early subscribers to enjoy 
the benefit of a substantial concession in price. 


was allowed to those 
A Large Concession who by subscribing 
promptly should assist the publishers to print and bind 
the first impression economically—that is, with actual fore- 
knowledge of the preference of the public. The 


Immediate Success of the original an- 

nouncement in Novem- 
ber, 4,157 applications being received in the first 30 days, 
made it apparent very soon that all preliminary estimates 
of the probable early demand would have to be disre- 
garded. The printing order was then increased to 17,000 
sets, all of which had been subscribed for by the end of 
February. Undoubtedly the 


a volume was the chief 
Low Price of $4.00 factor which called forth 
so many early subscriptions. The old 9th Edition (25 vol- 
umes, 850 pages each) cost $7.50 a volume in Cloth, and 


$10.00 in Half Russia. The new edition of the Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica averages 


a volume, and contaius more than 
1,000 P ages 40,000,000 words. In view of its 
broad usefulness as an instrument of popular culture and 
as a trustworthy guide to sound learning, the Syndies of 
the Cambridge University Press (the English University of 
Cambridge having taken over the copyright) regarded it as 
an especial part of their obligation to the public, in giving the 
new work the imprimatur of the University, to offer it at 
a popular price. 
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The Approaching Withdrawal of the Present 
Offer Will Mark the End of an Opportunity 
to Acquire the Work at Prices That Have 
Never Before Been Possible. 


By promptly mailing the applica- 
tion form on the next page of this 
inset, the reader will be sure to reg- 
ister his name in time to profit by 
the present advantageous terms— 
involving a saving of $:0.00 by those 
who act at once—on which the new 
edition is offered. 


The Comparative Cheapness 

new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will, it is believed, impress any- 
one who compares its contents both as to size and character 
with those of the general run of books. While a collection 
of 40,000 articles written by 1,500 specialist authorities and 
constituting a complete inventory of knowledge can be had 
inno other form so convenient and so accessible (the India 
paper volumes being easy to hold and therefore easy to read), 
the same information, if presented in separate books, would 
make a library of some 400 volumes, and would cost not 
less than four times the price of the present work. Its 
cheapness at the price at which it may be had until May 
3lst is further emphasized by the fact that the 


Editorial Cost of $815,000 
ing typesetting, plates, maps, etc., of $1,150,000, are yet to 
he recovered, so that the distribution of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at the present prices is absolutely without regard to 
profits, and it is necessary that the publishers shall charge 
for the secone distribution considerably more than is now 
asked. The low 


Advance-of-Publication Price 


ever, have served a useful purpose if it shall prove to be 
the means of effecting a distribution of the work quickly 
among the more intelligent bookbuyers and among libra- 
ries, institutions, and learned societies, for the reason that 
their endorsement of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will give it ultimately the same position in public estima- 
tion that has always been accorded to the work in ten 
previous and successful editions since the first edition 
appeared in 1768-71. 


Low Prices Limited toMay 31 Only 


LARGER 
USEFULNESS 
OF THE 

NEW INDIA 
PAPER FORMAT 


HE convenience of the new 
dress in which the new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is offered 
constitutes an advantage which can- 
nct be fully appreciated unless it is 
considered in connection with the 
uses to which the book is intended 
and designed to be put. 

There was always something for- 
mal, if not almost repellant about 
the old Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
All its qualities were of the massive 
kind, including its physical make- 
up, and in taking down one of its 
volumes one had a good deal of the 
feeling of a schoolboy settling down 
to do his lessons. After all, the 
main purpose of a work of reference 
is to be referred to, and of a work 
of information to be read, and both 
are largely defeated under such cir- 
cumstances. Incomparably” the 
greatest benefit resulting from 
the innovation of India paper is the 
more INTIMATE character of the 
new format. The delightful handi- 
ness of the India paper volumes, 
their readableness, the fact that 
they can be picked up and held 
in one hand and (in either of the 
leather bindings) bent back as 
easily as a magazine, are a sure 
guarantee that when people come 
to discover for themselves how 
absorbing a story these volumes 
have to tell, they will fill the void 
of many an otherwise empty and 
wasted hour. It was Thackeray 
who said that the great sacrifices 
of life were comparatively easy, 
but that it took a hero to face its 
minor discomforts. On the same 
principle a book that is uncomfort- 
able to read is only too likely to 
end up by not being read at all. 
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THIS ORDER FORM May 31 AFTER THAT DATE PRICES 


GOOD ONLY TO 


BE $10.00 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Edition) 


A Fresh and Original Sur- 
vey of Human Thought, 
Learning and Achieve- 
ment up to the Year 1910. 


Issued by 
The Press of the 


Vuniversity 


of Cambridge, 
(England) 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES GOOD UNTIL MAY 31 
To Tue Camprince Universiry Press (Encyclopedia Britannica Dept.) 
35 Wesr STREET, NEW YorK 
I desire to become a subscriber, at your special prices, to the new Encyclo- 

pe.iia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes. 

first payment of $5.00 

I enclose + part payment cf $ 
full payment of S$ 


29 volumes, each 1 inch thick. 


Please indicate style of binding desired by making a X in one of the squares shown below. 


INDIA PAPER ORDINARY PAPER 
(Less than 1 inch thick) (23¢ inches thick, weight 8 Ibs.) 


Strongly recommended, especially | The paper is of the same quality as 
in the leather bindings with was used for previous 


flexible backs editions 
CLOTH (Ordinary Covers) | CLOTH 
ia (@ $4.25 a vol.) (@ $4.00 a vol.) CO 
4 monthly payments of $31.20 | 4 monthly payments of $29.38 
8 monthly payments of 15.80 8 monthly payments of 14.88 
12 monthly payments of 10.67 | 12 monthly payments of 10.07 
27 monthly — of 5.00 | 25 monthly payments of 5.00 
FULL SHEEPSKIN HALF MOROCCO 
Cc] (@ $5.25 a vol.) (@ $5.25 a vol.) 0 
4 monthly payments of $38.45 4 monthly payments of $38.45 
8 monthly payments of 19.43 8 monthly payments of 19.43 
12 monthly payments of 13.08 | 12 monthly payments of 13.08 
33 monthly payments of 5.00 | 33 monthly payments of 5.00 
CORR 162.25 | Cash 152.25 
FULL MOROCCO FULL MOROCCO o 
CJ (@ $6.75 a vol.) (@ $7.50 a vol.) 
4 monthly payments of $49.30 | 4 monthly payments of $54.75 
8 monthly payments of 24.85 8 monthly payments of 27.56 
12 monthly payments of 16.71 | 12 monthly payments of 18.52 
42 monthly payments of 5.00 | 46 monthly payments of 5.00 
U. C. 2M. 
Name 


Profession or Occupation 


Legibly printed on opaque 
India paper, and bound in full sheep-skin or 
full morocco, with flexible backs 


The Advance in Price 
($10 a set) will be effective 
both in England and America 
immediately upon the closing 
of the list for the first distribu. 
tion on May 31. 


$4.00 A VOLUME 


is the before-publication price 
for the Cloth bound copies on 
ordinary paper (each volume 
being a large quarto, of from 
g6o to 1060 pages, and contain- 
ing an average of 1,500,000 
words), and $4.25 is the price 
for India paper, bound in Cloth 
(each volume but 1 inch thick), 
and containing exactly the 
same contents, 


To be Increased to $7.50 


It is intended that after Ma 
31st the price shall be increased, 
and the work will continue tobe 
sold on an ascending scale of 
prices of which the ultimate 
price will be $7.50, the same as 
that of the oth Edition. 


Deferred Cash Payment 


This method has been de- 
vised for those who do not 
care to pay the full cash price 
in one payment. At a slight 
increase they may pay at 
practically the cash price, yet 
spread their payments over 
4, 8, or 12 months. 


Prospectus, containing 
specimen pages on India 
paper, on receipt of request 

© agents or canvass- 
ers are employed. 


who possess possess, copie! 
revious editions of the EN 
CLDPADIA BRITANNICA (now 
a of date) are requested to advise 
us of the fact, clea oe indicating 
which edition they gr 
ing name of publisher fr num 
of volumes), and if they wish to 
rchase the new edition, will be 
tomned how they can dispose of 
their old editions at a fair valuation 


Temporary Chicago Office (Steger Building, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard) 
Toronto “ 


(Royal Bank Building, 10-12 King Street, E.) 
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Indigestion 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
where the patient suffers from pains in the 
stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 

For Nervous Disorders. The use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid. 


The Typewriter That’s Ten Years 
Ahead Is the Typewriter for You. 


THE L. G. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER 


With Ball Bearings throughout and all the 

writing always in sight, measures up at every 

point to the highest scale of modern needs. 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency 
through and through, the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is the writing machine for you. Send 
for the Book today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in aweek you will know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 


At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents postpaid, 
Sample for 4 cents in stamps 


Gerhard Mennen Co. , Newark, N.J. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
should 
not fail 
toexam- 


ine the 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHER 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 
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Microscopes 


have accomplished important work in most of the 
leading schools and colleges in the country and 
are known the world over for their optical and 
mechanical efficiency. We manufacture many 
models, among which the BH-2 is specially made 
for class work. It has a 7.5x eyepiece, 16 mm and 
4 mm objectives, double revolving nosepiece and 
carrying case with lock and key. Magnifications 
—75 and 320 diameters. Price $31.50. Special 
price to schools. 

Write today for our new Microscope Catalog 
to Dept. 7D. 


Our name, backed by over half a century of 
experience, is on all our products, lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, laboratory ap- 

tt i ing and other scientific 


instruments. 


Bausch €3 lomb Optical © 


On CHICAS weisce 


w ° SAN FRANC! 
LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


By JOHN DEWEY and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


N this series a union is effected between educations 
theories and actual practice. The fundamenta 
_ a of modern psychology are strictly ap 
ied to the educational situation, and there is a grati 
ing absence of vague and abstract theorizing. 


I. Isolation in the School. By ELLA FLacc 
YOUNG. 1t2 pp., I2mo, paper; net, so 
cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

Il. Psychology and Social Practice. By Joun 
DEWEY. 42 pp., 12mo, paper; net, as 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

Ill. The Educational Situation. By Joun 
DEWEY. 104 pp., I2mo, paper; net, so 
cents; postpaid, 53 cents. 

IV. Ethics in the School. By ELLA FLacc 
YOUNG. 44 pp., Iamo, paper; net, 25 
certs; postpaid, 27 cents. 

V. The Child and the Curriculum. By JoHN 
DEWEY. 40 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

VI. Some Types of Modern Educational Theory. 

By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 70 pp., 12mo, 

paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 


The Series, in Paper, Six Numbers; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO SEX 


B/GY "i YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS study, which was made at the request 

of the Executive Committee of the Society, 

and published after their critical examina- 
tion, and upon the approval of three medical 
advisers who have read it, is divided into two 
parts. The first part is chiefly medicai and 
economic, and seeks to prove the necessity for 
social control of some kind. 

This argument demonstrates the necessity for 
education with reference to sex—the theme of 
the second part of the work. In this part is 
found a careful discussion of e*ucational aims, 
the scope of educational activities, the co-operat- 
ing agencies in education, the care of infancy, 
personal hygiene and training, the influence of 
ideal interests, the principles of formal instruc- 
tion in relation to sex—its necessity, difficulties 
and methods. 


Part I, 75 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75c, postpaid 78c 
Part II, 100 pages ; net 75¢, postpaid 80c 2 
Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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78c 


INE INKS 45° ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing ink 
Engrossin Ink 
Taurine uci 


9 
Baste 
Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive .nd 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and witha! so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 
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| Certainty is what « man seeks in everything.” 
| The man who buys a model 10 
visible 

Remington Typewriter 
buys absolute certainty: © cer- 
tainty of satisfaction gueraiteed 
by the greatest typewriter makers 
in the world. 


(Incorporaied) 
New York and Eve: ywhre 


Remington Company . 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 
Chicago, 443 Marquette Bldg. 
St. Louis, t501 Wright Bldg. Los Angeles, 516 Central Bidg. 
Boston, 736 Old South Bldg. | San Francisco, 217 Front St. 
New York, 342 Whitehall 
Building 


DSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


75, 000, 000! PAT. 


SOLD past YEAR 

should convince 

SUPERIORIT 

There is Perfect 

use ellas Perfect Se- 
ally on or taken 

with umb and finger. 

Can be used atedi and 
“they always work Made 

# brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! 

Note our trademark “‘O. K.”’ stamped on every fastener, 
All tationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorte 7, 

Mustrated booklet free. Libera discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U.S. A. ‘Nous 


Che Journal of Political Economy 


Edited by the Faculty of Politicai Eessemy of the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription $3.00 a 
year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents 


The University of Chicago Press eas 


THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Alveys ready to write at the first 
stroke without shaking. 
That is a vital point which is lacking in 


ordinary fountain pens. You can readily 
understand how this is made possible in a 
Moore when we explain that the pen when 
not in use lies omen in ink which keeps 
it moist and prepared for instant writing, 
positively eliminating the necessity of 
shaking. 
in any position without the least fear of 
icine. Has a large ink city. Always writes 
freely and evenly, and is ied. 


Every Moore Non- Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
with it the most unc 


BE SURE IT’S A MOORE. 

For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Qdams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Ufents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & TORONTO, 
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The Unfolding of Personality 
as the Chief Aim of 
Education 


By THISELTON MARK, M.A. 
Lecturer on Educatio:: in the 
University of Maachester 


ment from the point of view of educa- 

tional psychology is all-absorbing to 
the teacher as well as to the student of 
education. To study in the light of modern 
psychology “the characteristic endowments 
of human nature,” and to present “a view 
of education which has the unfolding of per- 
sonality as its central aim’’ is the purpose of 
this bok. The wide experiences of the 
author in the teaching of elementary psy- 
chology to teachers and his personal work 
with children of all ages make this book a 
distinctly original contribution to the litera- 
ture of child study. Suggestions and illus- 
trations are added at the end of each chapter, 
giving directions and methods for study. 


] NTEREST in the study of child develop- 


224 pages r2mo, cloth $1.07 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil 


By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


Associate Professor of Latin in 
The University of Chicago 


DIDO, THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN 
THE FALL OF TROY 


WO little dramas in English verse, 
founded on the Aeneid. They are 
intended for presentation by high-school 
students, and have been found well 
adapted to that end. They will be 
helpfui also as a supp!ementto the Ver- 
gil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes 
stage-directions, music, etc, The fine 
classic flavor, exquisite taste, and 
dainty fancy that characterize the au- 
thor’s other works, are in evidence here. 


132 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, \LLINOIS 


The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE aim of President Butterfield’s book 
is to analyze this problem and to inquire 
into the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family-life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


165- pages r2mo, cloth postpaid $1.08 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians 


By 


Price, Postpaid, $1.25 


The most comprehensive, concise handbook 
of music biography in the market, containing 
nearly 300 pages, octavo size, including sketches 
of about 2,500 musicians, with special attention 
to contemporary and American composers and 
executants not found in other works, every pos- 
sible date being corrected up to Dec. 1, rgro. 

A valuable feature is the pronunciation of 
the names of foreign musicians by experts in lan- 
cuage, one that is found in no other similar work. 
his dictionary will be an invaluable, hendy ref- 
erence work for musicians, teachers, students, etc. 


“It is probably the most 
of American Biographical data now in the field. ” 
-Louis C. Elson in the Boston Advertiser. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
8-10-12 East 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Esterbrook 


Stee/ 


250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 

Backed by 


a half-century’s 
reputation 


& CO's ¥ 


At all stationers 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEING A COMPILATION OF THE TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY— 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 


NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


QO NE of the most comprehensive works 
on typographical style ever pub- 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele- 
ments of usefulness for wider circles, It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter- 
ested in typography. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 
The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


ror CHOCOLATE 
CONNOISSEURS 


‘ten CENTS F ve CENTS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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TWO DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 
have been arranged with the entire thought in view of comfor, 
enjoyment and health of their guests while enroute. The large 
(17,000 ton) transatlantic Steamship Cleveland has been chosen 
to make this trip of //0 days. Rates $650. and upward, in. 
cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Italy, E (Suez Canal), 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippines, 
China, i Hawaiian Islands and Overland 
American Tour. 

First Cruise leaves New York November 1, 1911. 
Second Cruise leaves San Francisco February 17, 1912. 
All excursions ashore in connection with Hamburg-American 
cruises to all parts of the world are under supervision of the Tow. 
ist Department which has the experience of over a quarter of a 

Century— it’s your guarantee. 
Write for Interesting Booklets Giving Full Information 


ar The Higher Education as 


Jerusalem in Bible Times one who is deprived of such an education. A 


An Archaeological Handbook to earn a living. It sho 
By LEWIS BAYLES PATON 


a Training for Business 


By HARRY PRATT JUDSON, President of the 
University of Chicago 


“Tt must not be forgotten that no col- 
lege can insure an education to a young man. 
More definitely, no college gives an educa- 
tion. All that colleges can do is to provide 
the facilities whereby one who wishes may 
educate himself more efficiently than would 
otherwise be practicable. It is believed that 
students who wish may obtain knowledge 
and training in a college course which will fit 
them to be more efficient than would other- 
wise be the case in business activity. It is also 
believed that a liberal education may provide 
not merely such increased efficiency, but also 
so much wider comprehension of society and 
life as to enable one to be useful and to find 
interest in a multitude of ways not usual with 


college education, in short, may enable one 
uld also teach one 
how to live.”—From the Preface. 


150 pages, 12mo, flexible covers 
Net $1.00. Postpaid, $1.09 


r2mo, cloth postpaid 55 cenis 


56 pages 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago . 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Norway, Spitzbergen, Scotland, Iceland, 


r of comfort, Orkney and Faroe Islands— 
bag TEN CRUISES sailing from HAMBURG daring JUNE, JULYand AUGUST 
upward, in- No trip to Europe is complete without a visit to the top 
0’ the World. The average cost is about $ 6.00 per 
Canal) day. Duration, 13 to 24 days. Cost $62.50 and up- 
spin mo ward, including all expenses aboard. 
. 
verland By the luxurious Twin-Screw Steamers "Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie." "Cincinnati," "Bluecher" and "Meteor". 
1911. PLACES VISITED: Cuxhaven, Leith, (Edinburgh), Kirkwall, (Ork- 
7, 1912. ney Islands), Thorshaven, (Faroe Islands), Odde, Bergen, Gudvan- 
gen, Balholmen, Aalesund, Molde, Maraak, Veblungsnaes, Trondhjem, 
rg-American Hellesylt, Oie, Loen, Advent Bay, Bell Sound, (Spitzbergen), North 
of the Tour. Cape, Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromsoe, Digermulen, Reykjavik, Sneefells- 


quarter of a 


Jokull, Staalbierg, Isafjord, Akreyri, Holvarde, Evjafjord 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


@ Three questions of equal importance con- 
front the discriminating buyer in search of a 
particular rug, whether it be for a country 
home, city residence, or intended as a gift to 
a friend about to marry: 


WHERE IS IT? 
IS IT A GOOD RUG? 
IS IT WORTH THE MONEY? 


@ A selection sent to you by a dealer inti- 
mately connected with the retail and whole- 
sale markets of the Metropolis, able to judge 
qualities and prices, one whose reliability is 
attested by a clientele representative of the 
best business and social elements of New 
York, is the only answer to the above queries. 


@ This Firm is ready to forward to respon- 
sible parties in any part of the Union special 
pieces in choice Oriental rugs for trial. Cor- 
respondence invited and visitors to New York 
welcome. 


H. MICHAELYAN 


907 BROADWAY, COR. 
20TH S™., NEW YORK 
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Bibliog- phy of Social Science 


Journal of the International Institute of Social Bibliography. Edited by 
Hermann Beck, Berlin, and Chas. Kinzbrunner, London, with the 
co-operation of the editors of the Journal of Political Economy 


Ts American agency for the “Bibliography of Social Science” 
(Engiish Edition) is assumed by the University of Chicago Press, 
which is enabled to make an especially favorable offer on the journal 
in combination with the “Journal of Political Economy.” For $6.00 an 
American subscriber may obtain 


1) Membership in the Internationa! Institute of Social Bibliography. 

2) The Bibliograpny of Social Science for one year (12 numbers; regular price, 
$6.00), 

3) The Journal of Political Economy for one year (10 numbers; regular price, 


$3.00). 
Combinations with other journals are also offered. 


For full information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


|= purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 
regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the gencial tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
differe:.t states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary electi 
process in several states. P 


SOO pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Three Distinct Benefits 
To The Merchant 


hice prevent depreciation of 
his merchandise, and to mcrease employes—are aims 


Bile 
3 
. 
Fioér Dressing 
Pp accomplishes all these three. Standard Floor Dressing catches and holds down dust. E a 
4 ahs Sat Yea alike feel the stimulus of the cleat, 
Me : is kept pure and sweet; customers emplo b . 
ee clean, dustless air, and the merchandise, instead of Iaiched look and ‘ | 
ee ee treated floor takes on a cleanly, 
its uniform color provides pleasing background for the display goods, to Avoid 
Mastrated bookiet sent free—a booklet on and How 
wes it” -will be mailed free to you immediately upon receipt of your request. he’ 
Not intended for housebold use. 


Breakfast 


Appeals to the strong 
and. vigorous as well 
as to. those who seek 
heaith and strength. 


FOOD. DRINK 
33. Highest Awards 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


18 4 PRRFROT 


Dast wich cheesecloth mo'stened in 


germs. Sw 
femove dant and gers. 
with water containing 


Platt’s 
mlorid:s 


the same manner. 


ts an cdoiless, coloriess and deodorizer, 
which ‘astantiy custroys foal Odors and disease- 


breedi matter. Sold only in quart bottles 
and high-class rite to Henry 
t, 42 Street. Ne for the latest edi- 


tion of book on Sanita 


> 
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